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puters are measured. 

The test of the designer's 
art, though, is to wring the greatest performance out 
of available megabytes and megahertz. 

With a disarmingly clean, integrated design, 
Epson" engineers have done just that in the new 
286 and 386”Series personal computers. 


Consider the evidence: 


1) VLSI Chips. The compact 


footprint of Epsons new machines is made possible by 
integrating functions on VLSI chips such as these. With- 
out them, separate boards would require separate slots, and 


the motherboard alone would be three times the size. 


es Surface Mount Technology. 


Used only by the most advanced manufacturers, SMT 
techniques protect the structural integrity of the board, 


which increases overall reliability. 


(3) Hard Drive Controller. The 


use of Integrated Drive Electronics on the hard disk 





eliminates the need to add a hard disk controller board. 
This simplified design means faster throughput and greater hey 86S 


reliability. 
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4) Epson’ proprietary BIOS. 
Epson has elected to develop its own BIOS, customized for 


each individual system, simply to ensure that your soft- 


ware will get the most out of our hardware. 


5) High speed memory. In fact, 


at 70 nanoseconds, they are among the highest speed 
memory chips available, With them, memory access is faster. 
Snap-in SIMMS modules make memory upgrades easy 


and quick. 


oO Super VGA video graphics 
are embedded on the motherboard. The result: more 
efficient data transfer, more reliable circuitry, optimized 


video performance. 


What the Epson design team has discovered is 
that less is very definitely more. By reducing the 
number of separate components through inte- 
gration, performance is increased. The result is a 
flexible tool which is elegant, efficient and allows 
the effortless application of power and speed to the 
task at hand. 

In fact, there is only one word that adequately 
describes the innovative design of these new Epson 


computers, Neat. 
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THE GULF: Showdown 
in the Middle East 





encircles Iraq : 


begins to. 








NATION: As random shootings 
claim five children’s lives, New 
Yorkers ask, Is anyone safe? 
The epidemic of violence poses a tough 
question: Is David Dinkins up to the job? 

> Alegendary Florida pol runs for Governor 
with a quaintly populist message. » Marion 
Barry’s trial brings a divided verdict. 
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INTERVIEW: 
China’s most 
famous dissident 
Fang Lizhi talks about the 
hope for democracy on 

the mainland and advises the 
young that the march 

toward freedom can be a 
long one. 
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ENVIRONMENT: A 
Par 
global water crisis 
“ars 
may limit growth 
Ever larger human 
populations are poisoning 
and exhausting water 
supplies, leaving the world 
vulnerable to food shortages 
and outbreaks of disease. 
One threat: wars over water. 


58 


VIDEO: Comeback 
for an endangered 
species 

Anthologies have become 
something of a rarity, but 
two 90-minute offerings are 
coming: HBO’s version of 
three modern classics; and 
Showtime's trio of first 

films from new directors. 


64 


THEATER: Will 
Broadway miss 
Saigon? 

The most eagerly awaited 
musical of the new season is 
endangered in the crossfire 
between Miss Saigon’s 
producer and Actors’ Equity 
activists who insist on an 
Asian in the lead role 
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WORLD: Africa 
decides to lean on 
Liberia’s rebels 

As the killing goes on, West 
Africa and the U.S. reassess 
their responsibilities in 

a disastrous civil war, 

> The African National 
Congress suspends its armed 
struggle. 


51 


CINEMA: Two 
Jakes is one too 
many 

Jack Nicholson gets lost 

in the thickets of plot on 
his way back to Chinatown. 
> With Mo’ Better Blues, 
Spike Lee gets mo’ worse. 
> David Lynch's Wild at 
Heart is weird all over 
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BOOKS: Some- 
one’s in the 
kitchen for 
dining 
Buenas noshes: a 
parade of new cook- 
books explores the 
variety of American 
cuisine, flavored with 
lots of ethnicity. 
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PROFILE: Making 
a smooth transition 
to prime time 
Handling adulation, famous 
husband and low-profile 
kids, Jane Pauley proves 

you can be supplanted at the 
workplace by someone 
younger and survive ever so 
nicely. 
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AIG Issues Forum 


Why it’s important to 
establish a National En 














A “SHORT-TERM” PROBLEM WILL 
TAKE DECADES AND COST BILLIONS. 


Alarmed by the poisoning of our 
environment at Love Canal and other toxic 
waste sites, Congress created the Super- 
fund program ten years ago. Superfund 
was intended to be a short-term cleanup 
program for the most serious hazardous 
waste sites across the country. 

More than a decade later, its painfully 
clear that cleaning up hazardous waste is 
not a short-term problem for America. It 
will take many decades and cost hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

Currently, 1,200 of the most dangerous 
sites have been selected for priority 
action. Billions of dollars have been spent, 
but very few sites have been cleaned up. 
In fact, only 45. 


$0 FAR, ABOUT ALL WE'VE DONE 
WITH HAZARDOUS WASTE IS WASTE 
TIME AND MONEY. 


One problem is that Superfund requires 
ethic liability-who sent what 
waste, how much and where. And this has 
taken priority over cleaning up. With the 
cost of cleanup at just one site estimated 
as high as one hundred million dollars, 
the question of who pays has serious 
consequences for everyone involved. 

At most hazardous waste sites, the 
operator of the dump. caused the environ- 
mental harm. But under Superfund, 








everyone who used the site is liable for the 
cleanup bill. The record of users can go 
back 25, 30 or 40 years and can number 
in the hundreds. Users can include major 
corporations, small businesses, local 
governments, hospitals, nursing homes, 
schools, even individuals. 

For example, at 422 sites almost 14,000 
entities have been notified by the govern- 
ment that they could be liable for the 
cleanup cost. And many of these entities 
have themselves identified still others. 

The result? A bonanza for lawyers and 











put cleanup first and 








ironmental Trust Fund. 





consultants. And a tragedy for the 
environment. At some sites, as much as 
60% of the money spent goes toward legal 
st hoo in costly and time-consuming 
efforts to assign liability instead of solving 
the cleanup problem. An avalanche of law- 
suits has resulted, all aimed at getting 
someone else to pay. 


HERE’S AN IDEA THAT DESERVES 
EVERYONE'S CONSIDERATION. 


At AIG, we think its high time to find a 
better approach to the problem of cleaning 
up old hazardous waste sites. One that 
encourages prompt cleanup and spreads 
the cost more broadly. And more equitably. 

We propose creating a National 
Environmental Trust Fund similar to the 
National Highway Trust Fund. Its 
resources would be used exclusively for 
cleaning up old hazardous waste sites. 
The Fund could be financed by adding a 
separate fee to commercial and industrial 
insurance premiums in the United States. 

Even a modest assessment, say 2% of pre- 
miums and an equivalent amount for self 
insurers, would provide about $40 billion 
over the next decade, more than enough to 
deal with the 1,200 highest-priority sites. 

A national advisory board of private cit- 
izens, industry and public officials could 
be charged with overseeing the program. 
We also suggest giving consideration to 
estsltiching cal technical monitoring 
committees in each community. These 





groups would be composed of local cit- 
izens, industry and cen who would 
work with the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the state on the particular 
cleanup site, from the very beginning of 
the cleanup effort. 

Just think. A new way to finance 
Superfund’ mission without the need for 
new taxes, a new government agency or 
expensive and unproductive lawsuits. 


WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is 
the largest underwriter of =aaneneal and 
industrial insurance in America, and the 
leading U.S.-based international insurance 
organization. The nature of our business 
means we deal every day with issues affect- 
ing U.S. competitiveness and the future of 
the world economy. 

We've started this dialogue to encourage 
people like you to help shape the future. 
Serhan you'll want to keep the ball rolling 
by contacting your ected a icials, or an 
environmental or trade group. We hope you 
will. Shouldn't we stop trying to fix the 
blame and start fixing the problem? 

If you agree with this idea or have 
thoughts of your own to share, write to 
Mr. M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 

70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 


ENTE esses 














FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Deputy chief of 
correspondents Barrett 
Seaman deploys Timt 
troops to the gulf 


“We have 

to move 
people over 
a vast and 
complicated 
field to 
cover the 
news.” 





hen Iraqi troops marched into Kuwait, the crisis demanded 

fast moves by news organizations around the world. Nei- 

ther Iraq nor Kuwait encouraged much coverage by outsiders, 

and both countries were totally closed after the invasion. The 
challenge was to surround the area quickly. 

The man in charge of deploying TiMe’s troops is Barrett Sea- 

man, deputy chief of correspondents. As the key link with our re- 

porters around the globe, Barry is used to getting calls at all hours 





of the day and night. “On the day of the invasion, I talked to our 
Cairo correspondent Bill Dowell just after dawn,” he says. “I told 
him the obvious: ‘Get close to the action.’ ” 

That was easier said than done. Dowell dashed off for Dubai, 
one of the few countries along the gulf willing to take Western jour- 
nalists. Cairo bureau chief Dean Fischer, who was working in New 
York City when the story broke, quickly grabbed a plane back to 
Cairo. By Monday, when we were planning this week’s cover story, 
Seaman had seven correspondents in or on their way to six coun- 
tries in the region. Dowell later moved on to Bahrain, much closer 
to the action. Senior correspondent James Wilde flew to Amman, 
Jordan, while Rome bureau chief Cathy Booth returned from va- 
cation and headed for Ankara, Turkey. Seoul bureau chief David 
Jackson, who had reported from the Middle East for three years, 
flew to Dubai, and Beirut stringer Lara Marlowe headed for Da- 
mascus. “The way we operate is like a zone defense in football,” 
Seaman says. “We have to move people over a vast and complicat- 
ed field to cover the news.” 

Seaman’s major problem last week stemmed from Saudi Ara- 
bia’s refusal to permit any reporters into the country. Reclusive in 
the quietest of times, the Saudis prohibited journalists even from 
covering American troops, although the Pentagon normally ferries 
a pool of journalists on combat missions. TIME and other news or- 
ganizations protested the exclusion, and at week's end the Penta- 
gon announced that a military pool would go to Saudi Arabia. 

Barry is used to dealing with delicate issues. He was TIME’s 
chief White House correspondent before moving two years ago 
to his current hot seat in New York. Occasionally, he looks for- 


ward to a dull moment. 
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and darkest nightmares came true...and LIFE was there. 





Chrysler Ranked Highest in Customer 
Satisfaction Among American Car Manufactur 


DETROIT-A survey just known in the auto industry as_ total mix’ 
released by J.D. Power and CSI, or Customer Satisfaction clear su 
Associates, an independent Index, reflects owners’ experi- coy 


research firm, shows that ences with both car and dealer 
Chrysler has the highest in. months of 
customer satisfaction of any | 

American car 


(Continued from Page 41) 


second consecutive year, Chrysler out- 
ranked both Ford and GM in customer sat |eern pon ak 





Chrysler Ranked Highest of Any Domestic 
Carmaker in Customer Satisfaction Again. 


By LELAND ROSEMOND Vist tnd aumber of rept problesa® 
For teal sie fondo, visit and number of repair proble 
nudged out Ford and GM as the American tearm: ” 


carmaker with the highest levels of 
customer satisfaction. ina su- ong” 
public today by J.D. Power a: 

one of the auto indie 1989 


or , 


Again, Chrysler Ranked Highest in Customer 
Satisfaction of All American Car Manufacturers 


DETROIT-For an unprecedented study, called “1987-1990 CSI: customer 
fourth straight year, Chrysler outranked satisfaction with overall product quality 
both Ford and General Motors in and dealer service for 1986-1989 pas- 













customer satisfaction, according to a senger oped * clearly demonstrates 
study released today by the rmance for the last four 
testing firm of J.D. Power cred cop 
ates. The report is 

more than 25,000. 1990 

purchased news" 
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NOW THEN, WHICH NEW CAR DID YOU SAY YOU'RE CONSIDERING? 
Advantage: Chrysler, ¢s 


CHRYSLER + PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP.- EAGLE 
J.D. Power and Associates 1987-1990 Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service 1986-1989 passenger cars. Buckle up for safety. 





MR. GERMANY 


“What do you 

get when the 

Germanys unite? 
Out of the way.” 


Anthony R. Vanchieri 
Alexandria, Va. 








While Chancellor Helmut Kohl will go 
down in history for unifying Germany 
{Wor LD, July 30], President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev will be remembered for disman- 
tling the Soviet empire. 


Surendra Kelwala 
Livonia, Mich. 


The praise heaped on Kohl seems ex- 
cessive considering how little he had to do 
to achieve so much. A neutral Germany 
would have sufficed to please the West. 
But if Gorbachev could be persuaded to 
give away the store, why not accept it? 

Shelby Sankore 
Phillips Ranch, Calif. 


German unity will never be a danger if 
other nations stop pointing to Germans as 
the devils of the world. History is a spiral, 
not a revolving door. The magic word is 
freedom—freedom in the sense of respon- 
sibility for oneself, one’s neighbors, nature, 
truthfulness and respecting the positive. 

Horst Bill 
Achern, Austria 


I object to your calling Kohl “the man 
who pushed his country back together.” In 
| spite of what “Mr. Germany” would have 


| you believe, it was my fellow East Germans 

who made that push. The Chancellor is the 

best example you will find of a person who 
was in the right place at the right time. 

Franziska Avermann 

Suhl, East Germany 


We Germans are surprised to see our 
country united when we had got used to its 
being divided. We feel buoyant. Being 
German may become like being Dutch or 
French—acceptable, bearable or simply 
ordinary. Germans are delighted that their 
image of being villainous is out of date. 

Jan Philipp Busse 
Cologne 





Fallout from Agent Orange 

In reporting the controversy over gov- 
ernment efforts to study the effects of 
Agent Orange on troops who served in 
Vietnam [NATION, July 23], you noted that 
retired Army Major General John Murray 
was asked to review Pentagon records to 
see if they would be useful. I served as 
Murray's executive assistant for his Agent 
Orange report to the White House. I can 
confirm that he and the Defense Depart- 
ment went to incredible lengths to provide 
the Centers for Disease Control with suffi- 
cient and accurate data. I believe the coc 
did everything in its power to make it ap- 
pear the study could not be accomplished. 
The cpc ultimately said not enough ex- 
posed men could be identified to do a 
study, which is clearly untrue. It rejected 
reasonable evidence of troops’ exposure to 
Agent Orange. The coc succeeded in kill- 
ing the study and contributed to Vietnam 

veterans’ distrust of the government. 
Paul A. Chase 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A.F. (ret.) 
Burke, Va. 


Your story incorrectly says the cpc 
suppressed a 1986 report from the Insti- 
tute of Medicine of the National Academy 
of Sciences dealing with the data to be used 
in a cbc study of the effects of Agent Or- 
ange on Vietnam veterans. The 1986 re- 
port was intended for internal use by the 
institute and was not transmitted to the 
coc until this July, when the agency re- 
quested it, following TIMe’s inquiries. 





Thus the cpc could not have suppressed it. 

Samuel O. Thier, M.D., President 

Institute of Medicine 

Paul D. Stolley, M.D., Chairman 

Advisory Committee on the CDC 

Study of the Health Vietnam Veterans 

Washington 

TIME regrets the error concerning the 1986 

report. The story should have said only that a 
1987 report was suppressed. 


Since 1984, my colleagues and I have 
worked with scientists in Vietnam mea- 
suring dioxin in tissues of people who 
might have been exposed to dioxin and 








of control groups drawn from the whole 
country, both North and South. It is casy 
to identify populations in South Vietnam 
with elevated dioxin levels from Agent 
Orange and other sources. In North 
Vietnam, where Agent Orange was not 
used, people have quite low tissue levels 
of dioxin. The exposed people have lived 
in Agent Orange-affected areas since the 
spraying. The situation is different in 
the U.S.; armed-forces personnel usually 
served in Vietnam for only one year, and 
here the general population has surpris- 
ingly high levels of dioxin. Since the de- 
sired populations exist for clinical and 
epidemiological studies in Vietnam, it is 
essential that Agent Orange studies go 
on there in conjunction with studies of 
U.S. Vietnam veterans. 
Arnold Schecter, M.D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine 
State University of New York 
Binghamton, NY. 


Vapid in Venice 


Robert Hughes described Jenny 
Holzer’s art involving slogans or truisms at 
the Venice Biennale as “lavish but medio- 
cre” [Arr, July 30]. His review gave me 
hope. I have been aware of Holzer’s work 
for some time and have been troubled by it 
to the point of anger. It insults its viewers, 
especially those who are gamely attempting 
to grasp something they believe they might 
be too artistically naive to understand. Hers 
is a case of credentials over quality, and 
there’s room for suspicion of intent. 

Rachel Josepher Gaspers 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


I am astonished at Hughes’ misreading 








of Holzer’s work. He has mistaken dramat- | 


ic irony for sincerity. When I read Holzer's 
phrases, I hear a number of voices, some 
bitter, some sarcastic, some whimsical, 
some shallow, like characters in a satire 
of contemporary American thought. Her 


| phrase LACK OF CHARISMA CAN BE FATAL 





works as an aphorism for a culture that 
believes it is better to look good than to 
feel good, and that either is better than 
to be good, Although many of the mottoes 
are intentionally vapid, she occasionally 
throws in something sharp: in a world 
where many are hungry, it’s true that EAT- 
ING TOO MUCH IS CRIMINAL, 
Kathleen Fox Ragusea 
Port Matilda, Pa. 





Dépéche a la Mode 


In your item on the British band De- 
peche Mode [PEopte, July 16], you say the 
name comes from a French magazine title 
and means “hurry-up fashion.” The phrase 
really means “fashion dispatch.” Your 
translation was a péché (sin)! 

James DeVries 
Paris 
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You've tried just about everything 
for your hay fever... 


Now try your doctor. 


Your doctor has an advanced prescrip- 
tion medicine, called Seldane, that can 
relieve your allergy symptoms without 
drowsiness. 


Antihistamines: No antihistamine sold over- 
the-counter can relieve your allergy symptoms... 
sneezing, runny nose, and itchy, watery eyes... 
without the risk of drowsiness* 


Decongestants: Any decongestant that 
Claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 
allergy symptoms other than nasal congestion. 


Seldane-ask your doctor if it’s right for 
you: Seldane is different. That's why it can quickly 
and effectively relieve your seasonal allergy symp- 
toms without the drowsiness you may experience 
with older antihistamines! No wonder Seldane has 
become the most prescribed allergy medicine in 
the world**As with all prescription medicines, only 
your doctor can determine what is best for you. 


If the OTC allergy 
products you've tried 
have disappointed you, 
consider: 





(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 
Only by prescription. 


Get our free booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do.” Call: 


1-800-4-HAY FEVER 


"Definition of "risk of drowsiness” is incidence greater than placebo (a sugar pill) 
P55 Seldane (5.8%) in clinical studies involving more than 





om a reported in patients receiving placebo (6.99) 
**Based upon worldwide pr d distribution information (1986-1989)—data on file. 
SEE BRIEF SUMMARY OF oF PRESCRIBING INFORMATION ON NEXT PAGE 


MODT.191 june, 1990 SELACS79 6343K0 © 1990, Marion Merrell Dow inc 

















Seldane* 

(tertenacine) 60 mg Tablets 

GRIEF SUMMARY: CAUTION: Federal law pronidits dispensing without pres- 
onption 

DESCRIPTION: Seidane (tertenadine) is avatadle as tattets tor oral admunsstration 
Each tablet contains 60 mg terfenadine. Tablets also contain, as inactive 
ingredients: com starch, gelatin. lactose. magnesium stearate. and sodium 
becardonate 


WNDICATIONS AND USAGE Seidane indicated for the relet of symptoms assoc 
ated with seasonal allergic rhunitis such a5 sneezing. rhinorrhea, pruntus. and 
lacnmation 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Seidane is contraindicated in patents with 3 known Iryper- 
‘Sensitivity to terlenadine or any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS 

iatormabon for patents Patents taking Seidane should recewe the torkowing intor 
maton and instruchons. Antihistamines are prescribed to reduce allergic symp- 
toms Pabemts should be questioned about pregnancy or lactation before starting 
Seidane therapy. since the drug should be used in pregnancy or lactation onty if 
the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to fetus or baby. Patients should be 
instructed to take Seldane only as needed and not to exceed the prescribed dose 
Patents should also be instructed to store this medication in a tighty closed 
Container in a cool. dry place, away from heat or direct sunlight. and away trom 
chadren 

Carcnogenesis, mutagenesis, impawment of ferditty 

Oral Goses of tertenadine, corresponding to 63 times the recommended human 
Gaity Gase, in mice tor 18 months or in rats for 24 months, revealed no evidence of 
tumorigermotty. Microbial and micronucleus test assays with terlenadine have 
revealed 0 evidence of mutagenesis. 

Reproduction and fertility studies in rats showed no effects on male or temnale 
fertility at oral doses of up to 21 tenes the human daily dose. At 63 tenes the 
human daily dose there was 4 small but significant reduction in implants and at 125 
tunes the human Cally dose reduced umplants and increased post -implantahon 
losses were observed. which were judged to be secondary to maternal toxicity 
Pregnancy Category C. There was no ewdence of anemat teratogenicity Reproduc 
ton studies have been perlormed in rats at doses 63 times and 125 times the 
human daiy dose and have revealed decreased pup weight gain and survival when 
tertenadine was admanésiered throughout pregnancy and lactation There are no 
adequate and wet-controlied studies in pregnant women Seljane should be used 
Guning pregnancy only 4 the potential Denefit justihes the potential ns to the fetus 
Nonteratogeni: effects Seldane % not recommended tor nursing women. The 
Grug has Caused Gecreased pup weight gain and survival in rats given doses 63 
fumes and 125 times the human daly dose throughout pregnancy and lactation 
Effects on pups exposed to Seidane onty during lactation are not known, and there 
are no adequate and well-controlled studies « women during lactaton 
Pedutnc use Satety and ettectiveness of Seldane in children Below the age of 12 
years Nave not been established 

General Consideration should be given to potential anticholinergic (drying) effects 
© pabents with lower weway disease, including asthma 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: Experience trom chrecal studies. inciuding both controled 
and wncontrotied studies involving more than 2.400 pabents who rece'ved 
Seldane, provides ntormation on adverse experience incidence for periods of a 
few days up to sa months. The usual dose in these studies was 60 mg twice daily. 
bul in a smal number of patients. the dose was as low as 20 mg twice a day, oF as 
hugh as 600 mg daily 

in controlled clinecal studies using the recommended dose of 60 mg bid. the 
incidence of reported adverse eftects in patents recetving Seidane was sumvlar to 
that reported in patents recerving placebo. (See Table below.) 


ADVERSE EVENTS REPORTED IN 
CLINICAL TRIALS 








Vorsting. 
Change in Bowel natts) 
Eye, Ear, Nose. and Throat 
Ory Moutty Nose Throat 


Cough 
Sore Throw 
toss 
Sun 
Erupten (including rash 
and urbcara) oF ching 





“Durston of treatment CONTROLLED STUOHES” was wsuatly 7-14 DAYS. 
**Duraton of treatment “ALL CLINICAL STUDIES” eas up to 6 montis 
***CONTROL DAUGS Chlorphesiramne (29! patients). ¢-Chtorphenramine (189 
Gaments). Cemastine (146 patents) 


In addition to the more frequent ssde effects reported in clinical tats (See Table) 
adverse effects have been reported at 4 lower incwence in clinical tnals and/or 
Spontaneously during marketing of Seidane that warrant hsting as possitty associ- 
ated with drug administration. These include alopecia. (hai loss or Minnéng). 
anaphylaxis, angoedema, arrhythensa (including ventncular tachyarihythenes, tor 
Sade Ge pownes and ventricular fibrilahon), bronchospasm. contusion depres. 
sion, gatactorrhea, hypotension. msomnia, menstrual disorders (including 
Oysmenorrhea), musculoshetetal symptoms, maghtmares. paiptahon, paresthesia 
photosensitivity, prolonged OT wmterval, seizures. sweating. syncope. tachycardia 
Wwemor. urinary frequency. and visual disturbances in clinical tnats. several 
instances of mid, of in one Case. moderate transamenase clevabons were seen in 
patients recewing Seidane. Mid elevations were also seen in placebo treated 
patients Marketing experiences include cotated reports of jaundice cholestatic 
hepatitis. and hepatitis: in most cases available information is incomplete In 
esther the clencal tals nor marketing expenence is a causal retationship of liver 
abnormalities to Seidane use clear 


OVERDOSAGE: Information concerning possible overdosage anc its treatment 
appears on Full Prescribing Information 

DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: The usual dosage for adults and children 12 
years and older 5 GO mg (1 tablet) twice daity 

Product information as of January, 1990 6343K0 


MARION MERRELL DOW INC 
KANSAS CITY, MO 64137 

US. Patent 3,878,217 

Other patent apphcatons pending 




















BionicEar IV J) 
only *2928* , 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


he instructions to the BionicEar IV caution you 


to have the control on “very low” when you Bionic 


first try the instrument. If you do not, it could Path 
scare the daylights out of you. The thing is truly the art in 
astonishing and in a way almost unbelievable, seid 
until you try it and convince yourself. Put Besides its me- 
BionicEar IV in your shirt pocket and realize to my other appli 
your amazement that you can hear whispered Pesce eg tog nll 
conversations up to 50 feet away, a pin drop of hearing, a mar 
10 feet away, and even hear what people are wvlous help in the 
talking about in the next room. A walk through the rnasede 8 a broad 

ume TV listen 





woods will reveal birds, deer, squirrels and even little ing. It comes with a full com 
crawly things that you never would have known about other- plement of attachments. The 
wise. It really increases your range of hearing by at least 10x! 9V buttery is not included 

Rodelvox BionicEar IV comes with a full complement of attachments: Belt/Pocket Clip, 
Bud-Style Earphones, and 20’ Headphone Cord (for TV). Batteries are not included. 

We are the exclusive importers of Rodelvox electronic instruments and can therefore 
bring you this startling product for just $29.95. National catalog houses sell almost 
identical devices for $59.95 or more. But, we have an even better deal: Buy two for 
$59.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! En- 
hance your range of perception, hear things you never heard before, and find out 
things you couldn't know otherwise. Get your Rodelvox BionicEar IV today! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER For quantity orders (100 +), call Ernest Gerard, 


eo holesale/P: i M. it (415) 543- 
TOLL FREE (800) 882-3050 rN pe dogg pen bi 


Please give order Code #4211A446. If you prefer. since 1967 Ph l| 


mail check or card authorization and expiration 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 





We need daytime phone # for all orders and issu- 
ing bank for charge orders. Add shipping/insur 
ance: $4.95 for one; $5.95 for three. Add sales tax 


for CA delivery. You have 30-day return and one- 
year warranty. We do not refund shipping charges 
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your subscription? 
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LETTERS 


Cheap Chic 


In reaction to your story about how 
U.S. consumers are now pinching pennies 
[Busingss, July 23], I feel no sympathy for 
rich yuppies who can’t buy a BMW or a 
Ralph Lauren Polo shirt. I spent the 1980s 
living paycheck to paycheck, and half that 
decade gardening to stretch grocery mon- 
ey. How quaint that yuppies can choose to 
be cheap and save their money. I've never 
had any savings. It’s all gone to the irs to 
pay for someone else’s tax break. 

Craig Cowing 
Milford, Me. 


The French’s mustard labeled “Ameri- 
ca’s favorite” in your photograph of “Mus- 
tard made in the USA,” though manufac- 
tured in the U.S., is owned entirely by 
Reckitt & Colman, a British company. 
Grey Poupon, which you show as an exam- 
ple of “fancy imports,” is produced in the 
U.S. by America’s Nabisco. 

Caroline Thomas 
New York City 


New Kids and “Old” Fogies 


Loyal followers of that dancing, singing 
musical group New Kids on the Block 
responded to our story (Music, July 30}. 
Complained Erin Wild, 19, of Akron: 
“You make it seem like the New Kids 
are in it just for the money.” Mara 
Kopitaky, 15, of Shamokin, Pa., a 
devoted “Blockhead,” wrote, “I wasn’t 
manipulated into liking New Kids; they're 
extremely talented.” Amy Keller and 
| Nicole Steffey, both 14, of Fairfax, Va., 
were disappointed and didn't mince 
words: “Shut up!” they said. About 40% 
of those we heard from criticized the 
group. “Five duds from Boston” is how 
Erica Kim, 15, of Toronto rated them. 
Mourned Erik Huey, 23, of Coral Gables, 
Fla.: “I remember when pop music was 
about love, hope and dreams, not 
marketing potential and profit centers.” 
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Don't tell Joe... 

but gas heats water 
for 1/2 the cost 

of electricity. 





CULVER PICTURES 


Why it takes legwork 
to flatten your stomach 


You can't reduce stomach fat 
by exercising abdominal 
muscles alone. 


1990 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 













Free information. 
Call today. Or fill out 


rd the coupon below. We'll 


y« send you a free brochure 
and video that describe 

how NordicTrack can 

flatten your stomach and make 
you look and feel your best 


FREE BROCHURE 
AND VIDEO 
And Weight-Loss Test Results 


Noraicfrack 


Free Brochure & Video 
Call Toll Free in U.S, and Canada 


Research has shown 
that exercises that 
work only the 
abdominal region 
are not effective 
They simply don't 
involve enough muscle 
mass to burn the calories 
necessary to trim fat 
Instead of flattening, they 
merely strengthen 
underlying muscles, 
providing no reduction in 
girth, fatfolds, or total 
body fat percentage | 









The 5 1-800-328-5888 
exclusive 
NordicTrack* ali 
total-body Or send your name, 
aerobic “ address and phone number to 
exerciser is the most effective Way a “* 
to flatten your stomach. , NordicTrack 

The total-body motion involves al/ major Dept. 377HO, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N 
body muscles. Which means you burn more Chaska, MN 55318 
body fat in less time than with any other in- * * 
home exercise machine. And while you're at it, : 

° Please indicate whether you would like a 


you're toning and defining those muscle 
groups, as well. So you feel as good as you look 
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NEW EXXON PLU 
HIGH PERFORMANCE AND LOWER EMISSIONS. 


New Exxon Plus still gives you more octane than regular unleaded. 
It still gives you our unique clean engine formula to keep today’s precision engines running clean. 
And now, it’s also been reformulated to reduce emissions, for cleaner air. 


PF’ Exxon Plus 


Reduced Emissions Unleaded 


BSA ORO ksTVVP Sesser teres 


=? 


Precision equipment for precision engines’ 
Exxon reduced emissions gasolines 
unavailable in some areas 








NEW EXXON 93 SUPREME. 
HIGHER PERFORMANCE AND LOWER EMISSIONS. 


New Exxon 93 Supreme still helps eliminate knock in virtually any car. ok 
It still gives you our clean engine formula. And now, it too has been reformulated to reduce emissions. 
Exxon Supreme and Exxon Plus. The first of a new generation of gasolines from Exxon. 


A Exxon Supreme 


Reduced Emissions Unleaded 





Precision equipment for precision engines: 


©1990 Exxon Corporation 





INTERVIEW 





The Science 
Of Human Rights 


Now safely in the West, China’s most famous 
dissident, astrophysicist FANG LIZHI, takes a 
long-range view of democratic revolution 


By DAVIDAIKMAN CAMBRIDGE 


| Q. Why does China's leader Deng Xiaoping 
seem to dislike you so much? 
A. Maybe it’s an honor that he chose me. 
My family name is very simple: it has just 
four strokes, and it comes high up on all 
Chinese name lists /laughs/. | think, too, he 
remembers me from the end of 1986 and 

| the student movement at Hefei Institute of 

| Science and Technology. At that time I was 
vice president [of the institute], so he 
thought I should take the chop for those 
demonstrations. The second time, he prob- 
ably said, “Here he comes again, so we 
should hit him” //aughs/. 


Q. You yourself were a catalyst for the 1986 
demonstrations. Why did you stay away from 
them in 19897 

A. The government was already accusing 
me in April and May of being part of a 
handful of people who controlled the 
movement, because I have a long record 
{of human-rights activism]. So I stayed 
away. Of course, | knew many of the stu- 
dent leaders before the protests began, in- 
cluding at least three among the 21 on the 
most-wanted list. They often came to my 
home in the days before the movement be- 
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| gan. But afterward, they didn’t want to 
have contact with me, because they wanted 
to show that their ideas were their own and 
not simply given to them by Fang Lizhi. 


Q. You have been compared with Andrei Sa- 
kharov. What is it about the higher sciences, 
in your case astrophysics, that leads some 
people to passionate advocacy of human 
rights? 

A. In socialist regimes many famous physi- 
cists or natural scientists have been involved 
in human rights because science always re- 
quires independent thought. Even if you are 
an important man and you say something, 
nobody just believes it. Ifa scientist submits a 
paper to a journal, it goes to a referee for 
comments. But in the Communist Party they 
always say they are correct. This is very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the scientific approach. 


Q. With hindsight, do you think the leaders of 
the democracy movement in China last year 
should have acted any differently? 
A. They should perhaps have limited their 
demands and asked to have dialogue with 
the government. But in the last weeks the 
movement was completely out of control. 
The whole movement was spontancous, so it 
was very difficult to limit its demands. 
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Q. You have said that sooner or later democ- 
racy will come to China. But don’t you find 
many episodes in the past 200 years of Chi- 
nese history when periods of openness to 
the outside world have been followed by iso- 
lation and xenophobia? 

A. Certainly. Last year I published a pa- 
per, “The Beijing Observatory and Chi- 
nese Democracy,” about this. You know, 
modern science was imported into China 
from the West. There were periods when 
we completely accepted modern science, 
and others when for decades we rejected 
it. Three centuries ago, we used modern 
astronomy for a short period to establish 
the Chinese calendar, but suddenly some 
emperor opposed it, and astronomers 
were even killed. Only at the beginning of 
this century did we completely accept 
modern science. It is the same with de- 
mocracy. Sometimes we have been open 
and pro-democracy; sometimes for dec- 
ades we have been completely closed and 
isolated and under a dictatorship. This 
fluctuating cycle is over as far as science is 
concerned, but not yet in the case of de- 
mocracy. That is why, looking at the anal- 
ogy of scientific development in China, I 
am optimistic. 


Q. Have the democratic revolutions in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe had any 
impact on China? 

A. The influence of events in the Soviet 
Union has been stronger because we and 
the Soviets have had a similar type of sys- 
tem. In the past several months, the ac- 
tions of the Soviet Communist Party at 
conferences and congresses have been 
watched very carefully by the Chinese 
people, because the Soviets have passed 
laws on the development of multiparty 
democracy. 


Q. What is your prediction for China in the 
next five years? 


“If you compare 

the development of 
democracy with the 
whole history of 
China, it may arrive 
several decades later 
than in the West— 
but in view of our 
history of thousands 
of years, that is 
almost nothing.” 
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All of a sudden, its science fa 
Motorola has added enhanced fea! 5 | 
its numeric display pager and combined it 
with a digital watch to create the pet é 
communications tool for the 21st century: 
We proudly introduce the Motorola Wrist 
Watch Pager. 

Not only is it a first of its kind, but Pak 
its among the smallest and lightest ’ oS Saab 
(2.1 ounces) pagers of any kind. 

And, of course, this new wrist pager 
offers the same quality you've expected from 
Motorola pagers for over three decades. (A) MOTOROLA 

After all, we manufacture more pagers 
than anyone else in the world. And we 
manufacture them for a wide variety of 
lifestyles. No matter what style your 
business life assumes, thereS undoubtedly 
a model that meets your needs. 

But Motorola isn’t stopping here. 
Because we realize that the solutions to the 
communications needs of today lie in the 





technologies of tomorrow. be 


THE New MOTOROLA 
Wrist WATCH PAGER 


@ and Motorola are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. © 1990 Motorola, inc 
Paging Division: 1500 N.W. 22nd Avenue, Boynton Beach, FL 33426. Phone: 407-364-3700 
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Affordable vacations you can't el 
to miss. Kids always stay free in their 
parents’ room 














Sensational skiing, on 
the slopes or on the 
lake. Lake Arrowhead 
Hilton, California. 


T he warmth of Shanghai begins at the door. 
The Shanghai Hilton 








t feels like Hilton. 
In the past two years alone, 






Sumptuous San Juan 
Dinner for two, Caribe 
Hilton, Puerto Rico. 







we've spent over a billion dollars 
to raise the standard of what a 
great hotel should be. And that’s 
just the beginning. 

Come feel for yourself. 

For reservations at any of 
over 400 Hiltons, call your travel 


consultant, any Hilton, or Hilton 
Nights in the stars, 
days in the sun. 


Worldwide Reservations— 
Cairns Hilton, Australia. 


1-800-HILTONS. 


HILION 


IT’S ALL IN THE NAME. 





E xhilarating! Pacific blue 
marlin fishing at Hilton 




















Interview 


A. The old generation of the party will die. 
A generation of younger leaders will 
emerge, and they will be better on average. 
I say on average because some individual 
leaders in the new generation could even 
be worse than those in the old one. 


Q. The Polish philosopher Leszek Kola- 
kowski has said he believes the desire for 
freedom may be a genetic characteristic of 
the human race, and | believe you agree. 
Why, then, have some civilizations been 
slower to implement freedom than others? 
A. That is a question for the historians. It 
depends on many factors of tradition and 
history. If you compare the development 
of democracy with the whole history of 
China, it may arrive several decades later 
than in the West—but in view of our histo- 
ry of thousands of years, that is almost 
nothing. Of course, when I tell young men 
that 20 years is not too long, they don’t 
agree, since for them it’s an entire 
lifetime. 


Q. Until your sudden departure for England 
two months ago, you and your family were 
given refuge in the U.S. embassy in Beijing 
| for 386 days. What was it like? 

A. We stayed in a two-bedroom tempo- 
rary apartment on the main floor of the 
ambassador's residence. The door was 
always locked, and they put wooden 
boards on the windows. You couldn’t 
open them, and no light came in or went 
out. From morning until 5 or 6 at night, 
we stayed in the apartment. After that, 
we could leave the apartment, and we 
could see the sky from other windows, 
but we could never go outside. In the 
winter, because it was dark by 5 p.m., we 
never saw daylight. 


Q. What contacts did you have with anyone 
else? 

A. The ambassador saw us quite often, and 
there was a political officer who came al- 
most every day. Also a nurse came every 
day. We had a telephone, but even when it 
rang we never picked it up. We could send 
letters outside through the diplomatic 
pouch. That was quite safe but very, very 
slow. 





Q. Has the British or American government 
placed any restrictions on your activities? 
A. Originally, the Chinese government de- 
manded that the Americans supervise my 
political activity. But the U.S. government 
refused absolutely. People in the embassy 
told me that this would be a violation of 
your constitution. 


Q. What would your advice be to Chinese 
students in the U.S.? 

A. They should study, be proficient, but 
also be concerned with Chinese life. De- 
mocracy is a long-term project. It is not 
something accomplished in a day, but step 
by step. a 














NordicTrack proudly introduces... 


The world’s best in-home 
strength trainer. 


tsokinetic 
design makes 
it sate, easy 
and effective 
for all ages 
and abilities, 


Quality construction 
you've come to know, 
and expect, from 
NordicTrack 


The “Basic 6 
workout pro- 
gram is com- 
plete, yet takes 
only minutes a 
day, three 
times a week 


Arms adjust into 
five positions 
and allow for over 
20 different 
exercises 


en 


Arms and 
pulleys fold 


Furniture 
behind the = 


~~ quality 
chair, out of design fits 
sight, when beautifully 


Anatomically not in use. into the 


contoured for 
added back 
support 


Introducing NordicTrack’s revolutionary new 
Nordic Fitness Chair. 


There has never been anything like it 
before yet with no adjustments provides a 
lightweight workout for someone in 
rehabilitation or a less fit person 

TRY ONE IN YOUR OWN 
HOME, RISK FREE, FOR 
30 DAYS, CALL TODAY. 


Its challenging for a strong person, 


It's a fashionable chair, with a con 
temporary futon appearance, that 
transforms into an effective piece of 
strength training equipment. In the 
convenience of your very own home 

By simply adjusting the arms into 
five different positions, you can 
strengthen and tone your back, 
shoulders, chest, arms and abdominals 
In just minutes a day, three times a 
week 


NORDICFITNESSCHAIR- 


Jrom NordicTrack 


Call Toll Free 


1-800-848-7786 


or write 
Nordi Dept. No. 821HO 


M16 Boulevard North 
heavy resistance Chaska, MN 55318 


Its isokinetic resistance device 
means that your strength determines 
the resistance you work against. If you 
pull slowly, you find gentle resistance, 
while if you pull quickly you find 
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AND THE LAST CRUSADE 
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Cheap as in inexpensive. As opposed to cheap as in cheap. 
After all, our rugged new family four-door comes standard with a rear-wheel 
Anti-lock Brake System. Seating for six in our 4x2 S and auto-locking hubs in 
our XS and LS 4x4’. More front and rear leg room than Toyota’s 4-Runner, 
along with more net horsepower, torque and fuel capacity. 

The new Isuzu Rodeo. You can certainly find something cheaper. But 
you'll have to spend more money for it. 

For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


INTRODUCING THE *12,499 RODEO. 


*MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 7/1/90. Optional equipment shown ™ at additional cost. Prices start at $12,499. 
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There’s no comparison. 








Introducing the laser printer 
to buy if price is the first thing 
you look at, 





or the last. 














Any way you 
look at it, the new 
IBM LaserPrinter E 
gives you more for 
your money than any 





























The New IBM 

ie het aserPrintere | HP Lasedet IP 
| Speed ere ___|¥ _uptoSppm | upto4ppm 
| Speed upgrade option __| %_upto10 ppm No 
| Adobe PostScript option | _ Yes Yes 

Printeremulation —__ | /_ IBM, HP PCL HP PCL 

Std. plotter emulation 7" ira Yes | No 
| Font card slots / 2 1 , ec 
| Std. input paper tray capacity | / 200 [ 50 creative flexibility, too. 
|_Std. output paper tray capacity [Vv 100 | 50 So whether your 
| Opt. sec. input paper tray capacity _ lv 500 | 250 | first requirement Is 
| Opt. envelope tray capacity 4 75 | 20, price, performance or 
_ List price* |v 1495 | _ $1495 flexibility, the new 





*Dealer prices will vary. 


other laser printer in 
its price range. 

For the same price as the HP 
LaserJet ILP, the IBM LaserPrinter E 
gives you all the advantages of laser 
quality output 25% faster, with four 
times the paper capacity, and twice 
the number of font slots. 

Plus the IBM LaserPrinter E is 
unique in its price range because it 
lets you customize your printer's 


speed and features to meet your 
exact needs. And that makes it the 
only affordable laser printer that lets 
you buy now and grow later. 

For example, if you decide you 
want faster printing, you can double 
the LaserPrinter E's speed. Or if your 
software requires Adobe PostScript* 
language, it can give you that 


1BM is 8 regstered trademark of international Business Machines Corporation. HP Laseciet IP is a product of Hewlett Packard Corporation. Adobe PostScript 


IBM LaserPrinter E 

should be at the top 
of your shopping list. See it today by 
calling 1 800 IBM-2468, ext. 982, 
for the name of your nearest IBM 
Authorized Dealer. 
The new IBM LaserPrinter E. 
Suddenly, nothing else measures up. 


6 a registered trademark of Adobe Systems inc ©1990 IBM Corp 
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| By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 





& y) 
She Just Can’t 
Get Any Respect 


After 100 days of ruling Nic- 
aragua, what power does the 
Violeta Chamorro government 
actually wield? Not much, ac- 
cording to State Department 
officials, who believe that the 
ousted Sandinistas still run the 
country. “The civilians hold the 
offices, but the Sandinistas 
have all of the muscle, and they 





PLAYING AGAINST TYPE ®&8 


monitor phone calls at will,” 
says a U.S. diplomat just back 
from Nicaragua. Humberto Or- 
tega, brother of the ex-Presi- 
dent and Chamorro’s army 
chief, earns grudging American 
respect as the most politically 
adroit figure in the country. 
Chamorro gets a harsh assess- 
ment. “Even her friends call her 
*Rag Doll,’ says the U.S. offi- 
cial. “She's basically apolitical 
and wants Nicaragua to be a big 
happy family. Not surprisingly, 
nobody respects her. Ministers 
ignore the orders she signs.” 


Kids Write the 
Darnedest Things 


When Scholastic Voice maga- 
zine decided last spring to 
sponsor an exchange of corre- 
spondence between its U.S. 
readers and newly liberated 
teenagers in East Berlin, more 
than 10,000 young Americans 
sent in letters. But Scholastic 
staffers sifting through the out- 





The decision by Actors’ Equity to forbid a white British star from 
portraying a Eurasian on Broadway may sink the musical Miss 
Saigon, but it revives old issues of ‘fairness and competence. Daring 
casting has produced wildly mixed results: 














Alec Guinness APASSAGE TO INDIA. |n David Lean's 1984 


novel, the British actor faithfully portrayed Professor 
Godbole, an ascetic Hindu wise man. 

John Lithgow THE WORLD ACCORDING TO GARP. Cast as a 
mem transsexual former pro football player, 
Lithgow gave an unsmirking performance and won a 
1982 Oscar nomination. 


Laurence Olivier OTHELLO. The acting demigod was by 


no means the first Caucasian to play 


the Moor of Venice, but this 1965 release proves that he 
was the finest of them. 


Luise Rainer THE GOOD EARTH. In an era when demeaning 
racial stereotypes were de rigueur, she 
won a 1937 Best Actress Oscar for her dignified depiction 
of a poor Chinese farmer. 


Ava Gardner SHOW BOAT. She received mixed reviews for 
—_—__emem Mer 1951 portrayal of mixed-blood singer 
Julie La Verne, a part denied to Lena Horne. Gardner's 
songs were dubbed for the film. 


| Jack Palance CHE! His bombastic portrayal of Fidel 
i, Castro inthis 1969 flop gave the movie 
cult status. The campy effect was heightened by the 
casting of Egyptian-born Omar Sharif as Che Guevara. 


Elvis Elvis Presley STAY AWAY, JOE. Among the King’s lazy 
epics, this 1968 flick is notable for the 
way Presley and co-star Burgess Meredith impersonate 
# Native Americans as manic subhumans. 





going mail sometimes gulped 
at the messages. “Dear Who- 
ever, My life is full of danger in 
this small town,” 
year-old Iowa boy. A young 
Californian confided that “Los 
Angeles is a great place if you 
happen to like earthquakes and 
smog” and added, “Every one 
of us lives their own hell from 
day to day.” On the brighter 
side, there were mash notes: “ 
you're a girl, send me a picture 
of you. The girls in our school 
are immature and physically re- 
pulsive.”” And good old Ameri- 
can inquisitiveness popped up: 
“Well, do you like what's going 
on in your country, or would 
you like to keep it the way it is? 
You know, like Nazis. Whoa 
dude!” 


Our Regularly 
Scheduled Crash 


Boeing has made a detailed 
analysis of the record of world- 
wide airplane accidents and has 
come to a downbeat conclu- 
sion: the annual number of fa- 
tal, “hull loss” crashes may 
reach 20 to 25 by 2005. (The 
1980-89 average: roughly 13 a 
year.) In other words, the world 
could face a massive air catas- 
trophe every two to three 
weeks. Why? Bocing concludes 
that while traffic in the sky 
is increasing, the installation 
of cockpit warning systems and 
landing-guidance devices is not. 


The survey found that flight- | 


crew error was ruled responsi- 
ble for 73% of fatal accidents. 
Of these, 41% occurred during 
landings, often because of un- 
stable approaches. Among oth- 
er remedies, Boeing endorses 
worldwide use of pilot warning 
systems. It also urges airlines to 
monitor all flight-recorder data 
and review performances with 


the crews. Most foreign carri- | 


ers—but none in the U.S.—do 
this now. 


Another Reason to 
Dislike Lawyers 


The savings-and-loan disaster 
may be a burden for taxpayers, 
but it’s a boon for lawyers. The 
federal agency created to han- 
dle the sale of insolvent thrifts 
has set an annual budget for le- 
gal fees of $130 million. That’s 
quadruple the cumulative $33 
million it has spent on lawyers 
since its inception last year. = 
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THE RULE IT OUT 
ADVISORY 


His popularity and state budget 
may be anemic. But when the 


THE WAKE UP AND 
SMELL THE COFFEE 
NOTIFICATION 


get 
quiet. This is especially true o 


dated Aug. 3, two tee aire amer the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 


ommunism collapses, America declines. 
For more than a year, that coupling has 
expressed the conventional wisdom: a 
new world is emerging, a post-cold war 
era driven as never before by economic competi- 
tion, an order in which other nations, new super- 
powers like Germany and Japan, will challenge 
U.S. primacy. At best, the argument runs, an ex- 
hausted U.S., nearly bankrupt after 40 years of con- 
taining Soviet expansionism, will have to share 
global leadership in the 21st century. 
It may play that way. It may even be likely. But 
not just yet. The uneven distribution of wealth- 
producing resources—the gap between haves and 




















George Bush, who has spent a lifetime preparing for 

the kind of crisis he faces in the Persian Gulf, has 
adroitly rallied most of the world behind him. Now 

he must keep the pressure on until Saddam backs down. 
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Early-morning strategy session at the White House 


have-nots—is fucling a regional crisis, a struggle with severe impli- 
cations for the entire world’s standard of living. And only the U.S., 
most everyone acknowledges, has the capacity to muster the inter- 
national effort required to stop the power-grab of a vain, amoral 
crusader like Saddam Hussein. It appears that George Bush has 
the will and skill to do so. 

“Watch and learn,” the President said as events unfolded last 
week—a boast reminiscent of an earlier bit of Bush self-analysis: 
“Maybe I'll turn out to be a Teddy Roosevelt.” 

This is the crisis for which Bush has spent a lifetime preparing, 
the test he knew would come sometime, the 








President Bush meets with advisers Cheney, Sununu, Scowcroft and Baker. 


lowed a carefully detailed game 
plan and always returned to at- 
tacking Dukakis as ill equipped to 
manage America’s world role. 
Whenever complicated domestic 

= questions threatened to confuse 
the Bush his 
handlers’ advice and pushed his 

" central theme. “The single most 
important job of the President,” 
he reminded audiences time and 
again, “is the national security of 
the United States.” 

On Aug. 4, 1988 (exactly two 
years before he took the first steps 
toward ordering U.S. troops to the 
Persian Gulf), Bush delivered a 
major foreign affairs speech and 
referred approvingly to John Ken- 
nedy’s Inaugural Address: “We 
shall bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, support any friend, op- 
pose any foe to assure the survival 
and of liberty.” After 
nearly three decades of convulsive 
history, that single Kennedy para- 
graph, with its repetitive “anys,” is 
one that many historians identify 
as representing a misplaced sense 

of Manifest Destiny. But Bush told his Corpus Christi, Texas, au- 
dience that J.F.K.’s formulation reflected “the policies and princi- 
ples I will follow as President.” As bombast worked for Kennedy, 
so too it worked for Bush. Election Day exit polls revealed that of 
the 25% of all voters who identified defense and foreign affairs as 
the deciding factors in their choice, 87% voted for Bush. 

If faith in Bush’s ability to protect America’s interests abroad 
helped elect him, his handling of the present crisis has been mas- 
terly, Iraq’s aggression may not be the defining moment of Bush’s 
presidency, but it is certainly the best so far, and it comes on the 

heels of a series of domestic miscues—on the 


message, heeded 


success 
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together behind the scenes. Domestic problems ormore reduced the country’s dependence on foreign 
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next time. If you pull it off, a lot else can go 
wrong and you'll be all right. Because when 
| people hit the [voting] booth, well, then they think, ‘Hey, when the 
| chips are down, this guy can defend us and what we stand for, and 
| that’s what it’s all about.’ I know I can handle the foreign policy 
side. On that, at least, our campaign slogan hits it. I really would 
be a President we don’t have to train.” 
Eight years later, Bush still saw foreign policy as his ticket to 
the White House and the true measure of presidential achieve- 
} ment. After Michael Dukakis’ rousing performance at the 1988 
| Democratic Convention, Bush was down 17 points in the polls. A 
| rash of silly sloganeering and low blows ensued (remember the 
| Pledge of Allegiance and Willie Horton?), but the road back fol- 
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international cooperation would have been way 
down on the White House agenda. Reagan rel- 
ished America’s role as world policeman, a lone cowboy avenging 
evil. Bush knows that rounding up a posse in advance better suits 
today’s world. Last week's promise of allied and Arab forces may 
add meaningfully to the U.S. military effort in the gulf—or count 
for little if war comes. But even if those actions are only symbolic, 
they matter greatly. When a dicey situation requires a long-term 
commitment—as the current deployment appears to be—having 
others in your corner, if not in your foxhole, makes it far easier to 
prosecute and sustain 
The key to Bush's unprecedented freedom of maneuver is the 
new Soviet-American détente. With Moscow eager to show its 
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more cooperative face to the world (and avoid offending the U.S. 
when the Soviets need Western economic assistance), a joint U.S.- 
Soviet condemnation of Iraq was swiftly crafted. Once that was in 
place, other nations could join Washington without fear of repri- 
sal. But the pieces still needed assembling, and the years Bush 
spent assiduously courting foreign leaders paid off handsomely. 
“Call Fahd, call Ozal, say this to this guy, that to another,” says a 
Bush aide who watched his boss calculate. “No memos were re- 
quired. It was all in his head. He operated exactly opposite of how 
Reagan worked. He knew the military thrust should follow the 
diplomatic. He knew that to be effective, the 
lineup against Saddam had to be perceived as 











countenancing American aid tipped most other Arab nations to 
Bush’s view of the Iraqi danger. To their rhetorical anger, they 
have now added a pledge of Arab ground forces and support for 
the economic isolation of Iraq. Would the region’s leaders have 
acted so decisively against Saddam if Bush had not already drawn 
so many others to his side while deploying U.S. air, sea and land 
power into the area? Probably not. The backbone required to 
overcome their fear of Saddam was supplied by Bush. 
“In terms of directional clarity,” says a Bush adviser, “this has 
all been an easy call. Even a dolt understands the principle. We 
need the oil. It’s nice to talk about standing up 
for freedom, but Kuwait and Saudi Arabia are 


more than just the rich West against a poor Do you favor or oppose not exactly democracies, and if their principal 
Arab.” Within days, worldwide economic sanc- sending U.S. troops and export were oranges, a mid-level State Depart- 
tions were in place: a boycott of Iraqi and Ku- aircraft to Saudi Arabia? ment official would have issued a statement and 
waiti oil and a freezing of those nations’ assets. Favor Oppose we would have closed Washington down for Au- 


75% 


One phone call was especially important. 
Before the crisis, Japan imported 12% of its oil 


from Iraq and Kuwait. Nonetheless, Bush per- White House aide, is “a case where he knows 
suaded Japanese Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu peared loaned eg what's right, he knows what the American peo- 
to join the boycott of Iraqi crude. “People are war with Iraq? ple think, and he knows what he should do. 
always giving Bush guff for his first-name strate- Most important, he knows these are all one and 
gy with world leaders,” says an Administration Very 5 tb etvey the same thing.” 


official. “But then he calls Tokyo and gets Kaifu likely likely 
to go along with the oil embargo, a step that 

may not be in Japan’s self-interest. To say we 36% 
were surprised is to put it mildly.” Equally im- _ froma telephone 
pressive was the President's engineering of 
United Nations sanctions against Iraq—a deli- 
cious irony given Bush’s repeated swipes at Dukakis for naively 
believing in the U.N.’s usefulness. 

Rallying the Arab world to the American cause has been trick- 
iest. Saudi Arabia feared that the U.S. might tire of its mission and 
pull out, leaving the oil-rich kingdom at Saddam’s mercy. But the 
resolve Bush projected was perceived as firm, in part because he 
waived the Metzenbaum amendment—a restriction on the sale of 
USS. jets to the Saudis. Coupled with the satellite intelligence 
showing that Saddam’s forces were positioned to strike the Saudis, 
that action turned King Fahd into a believer, and U.S. troops were | 
promptly invited to defend Saudi Arabia. 

At week’s end Saddam’s tirade against his Arab neighbors for | 
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Airborne troops from Fort Bragg, N.C., board a C-41 transport at Pope Air Force Base for the flight to Saudi Arabia 
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gust. There is nothing to waver about here.” 
What Saddam offers the President, says another 


The public U.S. strategy is two-pronged. 
Militarily, Bush intends to stop Iraq at the Saudi 
border, guaranteeing by the sheer presence of 
American troops that an attack on Saudi Arabia 
is an attack on the U.S. The international boy- 
cott of Baghdad is in fact an economic offensive 
designed to squeeze Saddam so tightly that he is forced to with- 
draw from Kuwait. “Nobody can stand up forever to total eco- 
nomic deprivation,” said Bush last week. 

If a shooting war is avoided now, it may come later. When and 
if the economic stranglehold hits Iraq hard—perhaps in three to 
four months—it is entirely possible that rather than capitulate, 
Saddam will lash out militarily. No matter how supportive the 
public may be of Bush’s intervention today, its willingness to toler- 
ate flag-draped coffins returning to the U.S. for weeks on end is at 
best problematic. “This is not Panama or Grenada,” says a man 
who has served both Reagan and Bush. “This is a deal with no 
known end,” and the long haul is not America’s strong suit. “The 
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risk that is we won't be patient and 
determined enough to undertake 
the pressures of long-term commit- 
ment,” says House Speaker Tom 
Foley. 

Even if no military clash occurs, 
Bush’s skills will be tested further 
in the weeks and months ahead. 
Keeping the nation solidly behind 
him will become harder if a stale- 
mate ensues and oil prices continue 
their upward spiral despite Saudi 
promises to increase production. 
Bush could insulate himself by fi- 
nally pressing for a sane energy pol- 
icy, but he shows no signs of even 
contemplating one. 

High gasoline prices represent 
but one potential political down- 
side for Bush. A full-fledged reces- 
sion is likelier than ever. A budget 
| compromise with congressional 
Democrats—elusive even before 
the gulf crisis—will be that much 
more difficult to fashion if events in 
the Middle East mean that energy 
taxes and defense are now 
deemed off the table. 

And those are only the non-le- 
thal problems. Saddam’s close ties 
to terrorist groups—Abu Nidal is 
just one Baghdad favorite—could 
put U.S. citizens at risk everywhere. 
And then there are the hostages, 
3,500 Americans held against their 
will in Iraq and Kuwait. Of all the 
potential political threats to Bush, 
| this is the greatest. The sight of yellow ribbons, already a staple of 
| the evening news, will fester like an open wound. Terrified of the 

nightmare that doomed Jimmy Carter's presidency, the White 

House is straining to avoid the H word. To no avail, of course. The 
| U.S. knows a hostage when it sees one. 
What will constitute a victory in the showdown against Iraq? If 
| ayear from now, oil-price stability has been achieved and Saddam 
is either back within his own borders or deposed, the political 
benefits for Bush will be great. As he said a decade ago, he will 
have delivered when the chips were down. 

Beyond the President’s personal political fortunes, the pres- 
ent mess may spawn some truly significant legacies. The post-cold 
war U.N., ripe for realizing its lofty aims—the maintenance of 
peace and respect for international law—has passed an important 
test, and could become the useful forum for 
} conflict resolution it was intended to be. In the 
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Setting sail for the Persian Gulf 


1 young sailor gets a farewell wave 





> able. But as long as Saddam himself 
* is around, trouble will be close by. 
> He is, after all, the same Saddam 
, whose air force crippled the U.S.S. 
} Stark with an Exocet missile three 
* years ago. (A mistake, said Bagh- 
$ dad, and apologized.) Saddam sees 
* himself as the rightful ruler of the 
Arab world—and he is embarked 
on a nuclear-weapons development 
program that the CIA says could be 
successful in three to five years. 
Thus the unstated third prong of 
Bush’s strategy is actually to topple 
Saddam, perhaps by letting him 
stew long enough for domestic Iraqi 
discontent to reach new heights. 
“Let him off the hook now,” says a 
White House aide, “and sooner or 
later he will be back, and we will be 
too—back to square one. Drag this 
out, and maybe, just maybe, Iraqis 
will become so fed up that they'll 
balk at the prospect of another long 
war and take out the fellow who 
can't seem to live without another 
one to fight.” 

Symbols tell tales, and politi- 
cians manipulate them shamelessly. 
When Bush addressed the nation 
last week—“in the morning, be- 
cause that’s when he’s best,” says a 
White House aide—the credenza 
behind his Oval Office desk was 
loaded with family portraits; the ex- 
tended Bush family as a metaphor 
for the even larger American family 

the President seeks to protect. 

But when he made the decision to send Americans to the Per- 
sian Gulf, Bush did so in a conference room at Camp David, the 
presidential retreat in Maryland's Catoctin mountains, Not far 
away, in a long hallway, a showcase of war mementos greets pass- 
ers-by. Dominating the scence is a life-size photograph of Bush, the 
kind that tourists in Washington pay $5 to pose with. But Bush’s 
version, a Christmas gift from the U.S. Army, is framed and has a 
dozen-odd bullet holes in its head. It was retrieved from the pri- 
vate pistol range of Manuel Noriega. Nearby are the original po- 
lice mug shots of Noriega, face front and silhouette. Does the 
President enshrine these images as prehistoric men wore totems 
from which to derive strength? Or is this the beginning of a Ter- 
rorist Trophy Room, where the President, who often trains a dou- 
ble-barreled shotgun on Texas quail, can display 
what he has bagged in the way of bigger game? 


Arab world, new alliances will probably of in this crisi 5 There is enough room on the wall for a pic- 
emerge. Whether they are pro- or anti-West- important ture of Saddam Hussein. In what pose, exactly? 
ern, less or more hostile toward Israel, they will a Bush adviser was asked last week. “Dead 
surely be different. Of greatest moment—al _ Protecting the would be nice,” he replied—a flip remark that 
least to the U.S.—is the fact that Bush may lives of Americans 84% nonetheless reflected both the situation’s seri- 
have stumbled on a new role for America and Ousness and an outcome the Administration 
| the military power it commands. Leading the would welcome. 
| free world is less of a mission now that so many Defending 70% After seconding John Kennedy's ringing 
are free or on the way to becoming so. But Saudi Arabia declaration of America’s purpose in his 1988 
someone is always going to have to lead the civ- campaign, Bush was criticized for jingoism. “I 
ilized world. Saddam Hussein isn’t the last des- don’t think Kennedy was advocating interven- 
pot around. Forcing Iraq tion in every trouble spot,” said Bush, and he 
For hundreds of years, Iraq has been gov- to remove 67% xvas right. Many of America’s foreign adven- 
erned by men with ambitions to expand their its troops tures have divided the nation. The gulf mission, 
country’s borders. Whether a successor to Sad- from Kuwait so far, has united much of the world. 
dam would perpetuate that tradition is unknow- — With reporting by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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A promise to attend recitals, late meetings notwithstanding. 


A promise not to show up when you re with your friends at the mall. 


A promise to keep it all safe no matter what. 





Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual we believe 


in keeping our promises. That way, all the families that rely on us can keep theirs. LV 


MassMutual 


We help you keep your promises. 











“The new Escort GT...just the type of pocket rocket 


that’s becoming more difficult to find.” 





—AutoWeek 


Experience the power firsthand. 

Those who enjoy a little fast-paced reading 
might begin with AutoWeek Magazine: 

“A free-revver with plenty of pull and a sweet 
sounding exhaust note, this engine provides 
smooth performance...” 

Or, better yet, go right to the source: The tach of 
the new Ford Escort GT. Because there, in black 
and white, at 6500 rpm is an exciting performance 
story: 127 horsepower, delivered by an all-new 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 





16-valve dual overhead cam engine. And that’s 
just the beginning. 


Enjoy the performance. 

Handling the power of the 1.8L is a responsive 
5-speed or available electronic 4-speed automatic 
transmission. Power rack-and-pinion steering. 
Four-wheel discs. Goodyear Eagle GT + 4 radials. 
And a new independent sport suspension. 

Feel the precision. 
Rounding out the GT story is an aerodynamic 








design with superb fit and finish. Built in a new, 
high-tech facility with scrupulous attention to 
detail, the design and performance of the new Ford 
Escort GT has left some speechless. And others, again.” 
just the opposite: 


“Tip in the throttle and you'll find immediate, 
crisp response...and a trip to the redline that’s 
so smooth it'll encourage you to do it again and 


—Road & Track Magazine 


The New Escort GT. Only the name remains the same. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? CED 
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By LISABEYER 


nce he gulped down Kuwait, Sad- 

dam Hussein paused to consider 

what move he should make next, 
That gave the rest of the world time to 
muster its defenses—but not much time. 
As the week wore on, Iraq and the U.S. 
moved closer to confrontation, but neither 
seemed to know just how far it would have 
to go. Saddam hesitated to send his battle- 
ready soldiers across the Saudi border, but 
he did not retreat either. A global gather- 
ing of opponents joined the U.S. in sweep- 
ing economic sanctions, but almost all 
troops landing in the desert to bolster the 
tiny Saudi army were American. The situa- 
tion remained dangerously unstable. Presi- 
dent Bush vowed not only to defend the 
Persian Gulf but also to force Saddam to 
disgorge Kuwait. Saddam formally an- 
nexed the Emir’s kingdom, dropped all 





The World Closes In 





pretenses of a military pullout and called 
for a holy war to “burn the land under the 
feet of the aggressive invaders.” 

Still, it began to look as if Iraq’s gamble 
had been an audacious miscalculation. 
Standing together against Saddam, every 
major world power worked in unprece- 
dented concert to tame his renegade ambi- 
tions. The U.N. Security Council voted 
without dissent for record, tough economic 
sanctions—mandatory for all U.N. mem- 
bers—aimed at strangling Saddam until he 
released Kuwait from his grip. As added 
encouragement, and to dissuade the Iraqi 
bully from pushing any farther into the 
Arabian peninsula, various navies began to 
crowd the Persian Gulf as well as the Medi- 
terranean, Red and Arabian seas. They 
were well placed to enforce a blockade of 
Iraq. 

The U.S. poured thousands of troops 
into Saudi Arabia to stare down the Iraqis 










Record, tough economic sanctions, U.S. troops and a pan-Arab 
force have been mobilized. But Iraq is in no mood for capitulation. 


gathered threateningly at the border with 
Kuwait. Bush was betting that the very 
presence of G.I.s would deter Saddam 
from ordering his army forward. At the 
same time, the U.S. force served credible 
notice that Bush was indeed willing to put 
his own men at risk to protect the sanctity 
of the gulf states—and their oil. 

Another worry for Saddam—surely un- 
expected—was the Arab League’s remark- 
able decision on Friday to endorse the dis- 
patch of Arab troops to join the Saudis’ 
defense. A day later, contingents of Egyp- 
tian and Moroccan troops were in place, 
prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
the Americans against their Arab brothers, 
and Syrians were on the way. The Arab 
presence had political as well as military 
significance. No longer could Saddam easi- 
ly cast himself as the Arab nationalist tak- 
ing on the Western imperialists and their 
Saudi lackeys. The Arab League’s move 












was a difficult but brave decision that drew 
the circle tight around Iraq. Observed Brit 
ish Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher: “I 
cannot remember a time when we had the 
world so strongly together against an action 
as now 

The astonishing unanimity of purpose 
brought out all sorts of uncharacteristic be 
havior. The Saudis for the first 
allowed the U.S. to stage military opera- 
tions from their soil, breaking the old ta- 


time 


boo against colluding openly with Israel's 
Japan, which has assiduously 
avoided conflict with gulf states to guaran 


closest ally 


tee a steady oil supply, chose principle over 
Switzerland, 
belong to NATO, the European Community 
or even the U.N 
economic sanctions, took sides by joining 
in. Even Cuba and Yemen, Security Coun- 
cil members that abstained in the vote for 
sanctions against Baghdad, fell into line 
when the Council 
Iraq's announced annexation of its tiny 
neighbor 

rhe old geopolitical map was being re- 
drawn. China, the Sovict Union and the 
U.S. found themselves voting together on 
the Middle East, a subject that has bitterly 
divided them Moscow held 
open the possibility of joining a U.N. force 
against its ally Iraq. That could mean joint 
military action with the U.S., an unthink- 


economics which does not 


and ordinarily eschews 


moved to condemn 


in the past 


able idea for the past 45 years. At the same 
time, the wider role that many in Washing 
ton would like to see NATO adopt got an 
unrehearsed trial run, with the U.S. relying 
heavily on Turkey to complete the eco- 
nomic asphyxiation of Iraq, its southeast- 
ern neighbor. “The 
said a senior Bush Administration 
“is that 


real significance of this 
CrISIS. 
Official it is going to define the 
post cold war world 

For a time Most 


seemed to realize that if the superpowers 


anyway nations 
were no longer going to police the world, 
a global Neighborhood Watch had better 
develop—at least to counter this particu 
lar bogeyman. As the 
harmony of world reaction was, the cir 


extraordinary as 


cumstances that created it were equally 
improbable. It is not often that the world 
produces a dictator who so blatantly dis- 
regards the laws of civility to commit such 
an overt, unambiguous act of aggression 
against a peaceful neighbor that poses no 
It is rare that 
a victim's fortunes are so directly tied to 
the health of the Western economies 
And it is more unusual still that the ag 
gressor rules an all but landlocked coun 
try dependent on imports for food and 


security threat whatsoever 


on the sufferance of its neighbors to get 
its one significant 
to market 
a senior Bush 


income earner, oil, 
said 


Administration official, “it 


In international affairs, 





is rare that the ball is so clearly teed up 

But will the motives and the means to 
quell Iraq’s hegemonic aims prove 
enough? Saddam was certainly in no mood 
for capitulation last week. “We would rath- 
er die than be humiliated,” the Iraqi Presi- 
dent thundered. “We will pluck out the 
eyes of those who attack the Arab nation 
Baghdad cut off its only easy out when it 
dissolved the five-day-old provisional gZOV 
ernment it had established in Kuwait and 
announced an “eternal merger” of the 
country with Iraq. This left Iraq no way to 
retreat from Kuwait without a serious loss 
of face, something the megalomaniacal 
Saddam is not likely to accept 

Next, Saddam upped the ante by ex- 
plicitly threatening Saudi Arabia and the 
other gulf states, issuing a call for the over- 
throw of the * 
capture of Kuwait, Saddam has played on 
Arab xenophobia and proclaimed himself 


Emirs of oil.” Ever since his 


the leader of a campaign to redistribute 
Arab wealth from the rich gulf monarchies 
to the poorer republics, or at least to Iraq 
Saddam’s intransigence left only dan- 
gerous scenarios for the outcome of the 
crisis. Despite their willingness to mount a 
pan-Arab force to protect Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq's fellow Arab states could eventually 
put together an agreement to buy Saddam 
off. In its most likely form, the dictator 
would agree to leave the rest of the gulf 


The French destroyer Dupleix travels through the Suez Canal on its way to the trouble zone, while Baker meets with Ozal to shore up Turkey's 


resolve. Standing together against Saddam, every major world power worked in unprecedented concert to tame his renegade ambitions. 
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alone in exchange for large chunks of Ku 
wait’s land—especially Bubiyan Island, 
which blocks most of Iraq’s short shore- 
line—plus huge sums of money and possi- 
bly a permanent share of Kuwait’s oil reve- 
A nominally independent Kuwait 
might wind up in a federation in which 
Baghdad was the obvious senior partner 
This solution would almost surely prove 
temporary. Once paid, the extortionist 
usually comes back for more 

Or Iraq could sit tight in Kuwait while 
the American forces sweat it out in the 
Saudi desert 
standoff that would severely test the pa- 
tience of the West and its commitment to 
the region. The U.S. in particular has an 
aversion to protracted expeditions abroad. 
Washington hopes that the economic sanc- 
tions will eventually force Saddam to re- 
lent. But if they fail, the U.S. would have to 
write off Kuwait or move against Iraq's 
troops there. Once Saddam is put on the 
| defensive, his position could drastically im- 
prove in popular Arab circles, muddying 
the lines in the conflict 

Or Saddam could strike out at his ene- 
mies. That would be an extremely daring, 
perhaps suicidal move. Before the deploy- 
ment of foreign troops to Saudi Arabia, the 
Iraqis would have faced a weak opponent 
there. Now they are up against an American 
ground force, which could 
quickly grow to 50,000, plus 
the Arab contingent. Iraqi 
tanks would suffer air at- 
tacks from U.S. and British 
| fighters, whose numbers will 
soon reach 130. And Bagh- 
dad would face the prospect 
of bombing raids. But in re- 
| turn, Saddam could wreak 

havoc with the region’s oil 

| fields, wiping out produc- 
| 


amy 


nues. 


This could lead to a long 








tion facilities and sending 
the world economy into a 
tailspin. 

Saddam cannot win 
such an encounter, but that 
will not necessarily deter 
him. He fought the Irani- 
ans, after all, for eight 
years, spent $112 billion, 
lost an estimated 120,000 
soldiers, gained absolutely 
nothing and yet considers 
himself the victor of that 
conflict. While the pres- 
ence of the Arab forces has 
reduced the likelihood that 
Saddam will send his tanks 
rushing across the border, 


he could choose a more 
limited form of engage 
ment. He might well strike 
at foreign ships positioned 
nearby, as happened in the 
so-called tanker war of the 
1980s, calculating that this 
would not provoke massive 
retaliation. 





PUTTING ON 
THE SQUEEZE 


The world moved in near 
unanimity against Iraq last 
week, applying pressure on 
several fronts: 


U.S. defense chief Cheney 
shakes hands with King Fahd. 





Or he could completely alter the equa- 
tion by attacking Israel, thus pulling his 
Arab opponents back to his cause. “No in- 
telligence service in the world can antici- 
pate what he will do,” noted an intelligence 
official in Israel, where the air force and air 
defense command were on alert, and 
where television broadcasts were filled 
with advice on how to survive a chemical- 
weapons attack. “He is cornered and can 
do almost anything.” 

Among the scariest of Saddam’s op- 
tions would be to exploit the tens of thou- 
sands of foreign nationals who are strand- 
ed in Iraq and Kuwait. Both countries are a 
Among the 
expatriates in Kuwait are 3,000 Americans, 
3,000 Britons and 3,000 Turks. In Iraq 
there are an additional 500 Americans, 
2,000 Britons, 8,000 Soviets and 3,000 
Turks. Last week Iraq sealed its borders 
and Kuwait's. Later, 11 Americans, all of 
them Baghdad embassy staff and their de 
pendents, except for 10-year-old Penelope 
Nabokov, were allowed to depart for Jor- 
dan. But there was no indication of when 
any others would be permitted to leave. 

Fears about Saddam's intentions to- 
ward the foreigners escalated when the 
short-lived provisional government in Ku- 
wait hinted that it might take hostages. The 
regime announced it could not be expected 


hostage taker’s dream bazaar 
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“to act honorably at a time when |foreign- 
ers] are conspiring against us and our 
brothers in Iraq.” If Saddam does inter- 
pose these civilians between himself and 
his confronters, the Western powers will 
face the nastiest dilemma: giving in to the 
demands of a vicious brute or risking thou- 
sands of innocent lives to squash him 

Even if the foreigners do not become 
Saddam's pawns, life in occupied Kuwait is 
unpleasant enough. According to refugees 
who managed to escape, the invaders have 
gone on a rampage of pillage and rape. A 
Turkish man saw Iraqi troops carry off ev- 
ery piece of gold in every store along Ama- 
ra Street, Kuwait's jewelry row. Other wit- 
nesses said soldiers broke into automobile 
showrooms, seized Mercedes and drove 
them back to Iraq. The marauders raided 
private homes and even emptied super- 
market shelves. “It was more like a big rob- 
bery than an invasion,” said Ali Awsar, a 
lurk who had been working in Kuwait 

Examining all options to defuse the cri- 
sis, the U.S. has begun to weigh the possi- 
bilities of toppling Saddam from within. 
Phat, however, would be no mean feat. 
here is no organized opposition in Iraq 
and no dissident movement to speak of. 
Saddam has seen to that by killing or im- 
prisoning all foes, real or imagined. Ac- 
cording to British diplomats, he had some 











DIPLOMATIC 
The U.N. Security Council 
condemned Iraq’s invasion 


and annexation of Kuwait. So 
did the Arab League. 





mandatory sanctions, 
forbidding all member states 
to conduct business with 
Iraq. The European 
Community, the U.S. and 
Japan froze Kuwaiti assets. 


MILITARY 

The U.S. deployed gr 

forces and air units to 
protect Saudi Arabia. Britain 
sent two squadrons of 
combat planes. Members of 
the Arab League sent 
troops. The U.S., Britain, 
France, Canada, Australia, 
West Germany, the 
Netherlands and Belgium 
moved to position naval 
vessels to enforce a 
potential blockade. The 
Soviet Union dispatched two 
ships as a precaution. 
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British Jaguar ground-attack jets readied for takeoff in England: an | 


50 senior military officers, including sever- 
al generals, shot when they balked at his 
plans to raid Kuwait. 

The Iraqi dictator, however, will find 
his position at home sorely tested as eco- 
nomic sanctions start to bite. The U.N. 
measures bar all member states from buy- 
ing anything from or selling anything to ei- 
ther Iraq or Kuwait, except on humanitar- 
ian grounds. Separately, the E.C., the U.S. 
and Japan have frozen Kuwait's foreign as- 
sets, some $100 billion worldwide, to keep 
them out of Saddam’s clutches. 

Only twice before has the U.N. lev- 
eled mandatory sanctions to try to hum- 
ble a recalcitrant state. Both attempts 
were flops. A ban on trade with Rhodesia 
was in effect for 13 years, beginning in 
1967, after the white racist government 
unilaterally declared independence from 
Britain. Neighboring South Africa kept 
Rhodesia—now Zimbabwe—supplied with 
arms, gasoline and vital consumer goods 
while acting as middleman for the coun- 
try’s tobacco exports. In 1977 the U.N. 
banned arms sales to South Africa to pro- 
test apartheid, and independently, many 
countries restricted their economic ties in 
the mid-1980s. Still, South Africa’s econ- 
omy has prospered. 

Iraq’s circumstances, however, are 
more favorable to the sanctioners. The 
country is vulnerable because its economy 
is Staggering under the weight of $70 bil- 
lion in war debts and the $10 billion-a-year 
cost of keeping 1 in 17 Iraqi citizens under 
arms. In addition, the sanctions against 
Iraq, unlike those against South Africa, are 
comprehensive. And unlike Rhodesia, 
Iraq derives its income almost entirely 
from one commodity, oil, which accounts 
for 95% of its exports. Unlike each of the 
other countries, Iraq lacks the industrial or 
agricultural base necessary to achieve a sig- 
nificant degree of self-sufficiency. 











Iraq’s softest spot is food. The country | getting about half its oil from Iraq. A poor 


z sad y, jie a 
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relies on imports for 70% of its wheat and 
nearly all its chicken feed, meat, cheese, 
sugar and cooking oil. Most of these food- 
stuffs come from North America, Europe 
and Australia. The sanctions exempt food 
| exports if they are justified on humanitar- 
ian grounds, but many of Saddam’s suppli- 
ers have decided to starve him out, at least 
as long as famine is not imminent. Esti- 
mates of how long Iraq’s food stores will 
last range from two to six months. 

Even if Saddam finds someone to sell 
to him, he will soon run out of cash for sup- 
plies if the boycott of Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil 
continues to hold. By week’s end the em- 
bargo was nearly 100% complete, choking 
off all exports from both countries. 


or now, only an honor system en- 

forces the sanctions. After 30 days, 

the U.N. will determine whether vio- 
lations have occurred. If they have, the 
U.S. will press for a U.N.-sponsored naval 
blockade of Iraq. Ships in nearby waters 
could—with considerable accuracy—mon- 
itor incoming and outgoing vessels to en- 
sure that no blacklisted oil got out. In ef- 
fect, President Bush has already put such a 
blockade into position, warning Saddam, 
“I would advise Iraqi ships not to go out 
with oil.” 

These sanctions will also damage many 
of the countries that impose them, since 
the world relies on Iraq and Kuwait for 
10% of its oil needs. But Iraq’s opponents 
won a reprieve last week when important 
oil producers like Saudi Arabia, the United 
Arab Emirates, Venezuela and Mexico 
said they would increase output to make 
up for most of the shortfall. That news 
helped stabilize world financial markets 
and stymie the superquick climb of oil 
prices last week. 

Particularly vulnerable to the fallout of 
| the sanctions is Turkey, which had been 
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raqi strike on Saudi Arabia now would be daring, perhaps suicidal. 


| country, Turkey earned as much as $250 
million a year in pipeline fees from Iraq, 
which is among its largest trading partners. 
Because the location of Turkey makes it a 
| linchpin in the strategy to isolate Saddam, 
its worries have been taken seriously. Ku- 
wait’s Emir has offered to compensate the 
| Turks for most if not all of their financial 
| damages, which Ankara estimates will 
come to $2.5 billion annually. Because 
Turkey is so vulnerable to Saddam's wrath, 
Secretary of State James Baker traveled to 
Ankara to personally deliver Western as- 
surances, and saw to it that NATO reaf- 
firmed its commitment to back the country 
in the event of an attack. 

President Turgut Ozal agreed to en- 
force the full-scale sanctions against Iraq, 
but Baker's reassurances apparently were 
not enough to persuade him to contribute 
forces to the Saudis’ defense. The other 
NATO countries have also been happy to 
have the Americans shoulder the brunt of 
the burden. Still, every time Saddam blus- 
ters anew, fresh offers of assistance roll in. 
“If Saddam is not punished this time,” said 
a worried official close to Ozal, “he will be 
out seeking new adventures soon.” 

It would be overly optimistic to hope 
that the global encirclement of Saddam will 
serve as a model for coping with future re- 
gional conflicts. The world response to the 
Kuwaiti crisis is a special case because the 
stakes—oil—are so high and because Sad- 
dam has played such a textbook villain. No 
such unanimity could be expected if, for ex- 
ample, India invaded Pakistan, Senegal 
made a move on Gambia, or Bolivia rum- 
bled into Paraguay. In effect, this first test 
of the post-cold war security structure is a 
relatively simple one. But that is all the 
more reason why the forces lined up so uni- 
formly against Saddam must not be allowed 
to fail. — Reported by William Dowell/Bahrain, 
Michael Dufty/Washington and Christopher Ogden 
with Baker 
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Planes Against Brawn 








Pouring aircraft and ships into the gulf, the U. S. sets out to checkmate 


Saddam’s tanks and lay siege to Iraq and Kuwait 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 


military maxim has it that amateurs 
A: about strategy while profes- 

sional soldiers discuss logistics. 
That is as true in the age of intercontinen- 
tal missiles as it was in Napoleon’s day. The 
hardest part of any war is moving fighting 
forces into the field and supplying their 
gargantuan needs, When the U.S. decided 
last week to draw “a line in the sand” of the 
Arabian Peninsula, it took on an immense 
logistical task. Keeping troops supplied 
with water in the desert’s 120° heat will be 
as vital as keeping them supplied with 
ammunition. 

The first assignment for arriving U.S. 
units, said Secretary of Defense Dick Che- 
ney, is “to deter any further Iraqi aggres- 
sion” and, if deterrence fails, “to defend 
Saudi Arabia against attack.” Some in 
Washington are worried that the dispatch 
of U.S. troops might provoke Saddam 
Hussein to launch a pre-emptive blitz. “He 
sees us coming,” says Les Aspin, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
“He could try to seize the oil fields and 
hold them hostage before we have enough 
men there to stop him.” 

But deterrence is ultimately psycholog- 
ical. From Saddam’s point of view, it had to 
appear that the American deterrent went 
into effect as soon as the first group of 
82nd Airborne Division paratroopers and 
F-15 interceptors touched down in Saudi 
Arabia. To make the point, one F-15 
squadron flew nonstop, with midair refuel- 
ing, from its base in Virginia. From the mo- 
ment the planes landed at Dhahran, the 
Iraqis were on warning that if they 
launched their tanks into Saudi Arabia, 
they would find themselves in a war with 
the U.S. 

Pentagon officials would not say how 
many American troops were on the ground 
last week, but the total was probably about 
6,000, along with about 60 first-line aircraft: 
two F-15 fighter squadrons from the U.S. 
and five AwAcs (Airborne Warning and 
Control System) aircraft. An additional 255 
fighters and attack bombers were aboard 
three U.S. carriers within striking distance 
of Iraqi forces in Kuwait or Baghdad. 

If the current buildup continues, in the 
next month the expeditionary force will be 
increased to 50,000 soldiers and Marines 
and 200 aircraft, including F-16 ground- 
attack fighters and A-10 antitank planes. 
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Marine units are being flown to the Persian 
Gulf from the U.S. There they will meet 
two prepositioned supply ships already un- 
der way from Guam and the Indian Ocean 
island of Diego Garcia. These ships con- 
tain everything necessary to fully equip a 
Marine brigade of 17,000 men. This in- 
cludes 45 tanks, heavy artillery, armored 
personnel carriers and food, water and fuel 
for 30 days. 

To enforce the United Nations trade 
embargo, Britain, Canada, France and 
Australia are adding destroyers and frig- 
ates to their naval patrols, though only the 
British moved quickly to send men and 
planes. Whitehall ordered Tornado fight- 
er-bombers and a squadron of Jaguar 
ground-attack jets to the gulf, along with 
Rapier ground-to-air missiles. If Saddam 
intends to invade Saudi Arabia, he will 
probably have to do it before those forces 
are in place. The military planner’s rule of 
thumb is that to be successful, attackers 
must outnumber defenders by 3 to 1. When 
the U.S. deployment is added to the Saudi 
armed forces of 65,000, defenders will add 
up to more than 100,000. Iraq could call on 
the 170,000-man élite invasion force it has 
in Kuwait, but it would have to muster an- 
other 130,000 to attack with confidence. 

Such a concentration of troops would 
create serious logistical problems for Iraq, 
which has little experience with long-range 
offensive operations. In its eight-year war 
with Iran, the attacking Iraqi army pene- 
trated no more than 50 miles, and was even- 
tually beaten back by Iranian troops, who 
fought without much air support. The mass- 
ing of Iraqi tanks and men 


In the desert a soldier normally consumes 
6 gal. of water a day. For 50,000 men, that 
adds up to 2.1 million gal. a week. If 
ground troops were to storm off into the 
desert, the blistering temperatures and 
swirling sand would be as dangerous an en- 
emy as the Iraqis. 

The U.S. would count on its own and the 
Saudis’ F-15s to establish air superiority 
over the battlefield. While Iraq has 500 
combat planes, only about 50 of its pilots are 
considered first-rate. They were trained by 
France when Iraq was importing more than 
$2.5 billion worth of French weapons, in- 
cluding 210 Mirage fighters and Exocet mis- 
siles. During the war with Iran, the Iraqi air 
force showed little daring, dropping bombs 
from 30,000 ft. that often missed their tar- 
gets. Coordination between air and ground 
forces was usually lacking. Former Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown says, “I think we 
would achieve air superiority within a day or 
two.” Crowe agrees, but adds, “We'd lose 
some aircraft in the process.” 











would offer easy targets for Ty Aircraft carrier 
American attack planes. CROSSING Saratoga, with support 
“They'll know we're there,” ATLANTIC paler peng a 
says Admiral William Crowe, eruise aubedinue of 1,550 
former Chairman of the mi. (2,500 km) will join other 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, “and the 


they'll wish we weren't.” 

If a clash occurs, it will 
be a match of U.S. planes 
against Iraqi brawn. The 
major role of American 
ground forces would be to 
protect air bases from Iraqi 
tanks. As long as infantry- 
men are in contact with 
base installations, they 
are assured of ade- 
quate water, fuel 
and munitions, 





















Iraqi armored and infantry units get 
good marks from military experts for the 
way they carried out the invasion of Ku- 
wait. But they were operating against very 
light opposition. Everything becomes 
much more difficult in heavy combat when 
what Prussian military theorist Karl von 
Clausewitz called “the friction” of war con- 
fuses commanders, frightens troops and 
disrupts plans. 

If a shooting war broke out, U.S. elec- 
tronic-warfare planes such as the Air 
Force’s F-4G “Wild Weasel” and the 
Navy’s EA-6B would black out the radar 
and guidance systems of Iraqi air-defense 
missiles. “Command, control and commu- 
nications are their Achilles’ heel,” says an 
Air Force officer. In this kind of combat, 
“they would have to do everything visual- 
ly.” Meanwhile, Saudi and U.S. awacs 
planes would spot Iraqi aircraft as soon as 
they left their runways and direct F-15s and 
Navy F-14s to intercept them with Side- 
winder and Sparrow missiles. 

To invade Saudi Arabia, Iraqi tanks 
would have to head south from Kuwait 
along a 40-mile-wide stretch of open ter- 





rain that air force officers refer to as a 
“tank-shooting gallery.” There is no natu- 
ral cover, and tanks can be spotted readily 
by the tall, brown columns of dust they 
raise. These forces would be vulnerable to 
F-16s, Saudi and British Tornados, and 
possibly F-111s now on station in Turkey, 
carrying 2,000-Ib. laser-guided bombs and 
Maverick missiles. Armored, low-flying 
A-10 Thunderbolts would riddle the tanks 
with armor-piercing depleted-uranium 
slugs from rapid-fire guns. 

What should be most persuasive to 
Saddam, however, is U.S. determination to 
take the war to him. James Schlesinger, 
former Defense Secretary and ctA direc- 
tor, advises, “If Saddam moves, it is imper- 
ative to put that army, that regime, out of 
operation. And we would do it.” Says a 
Pentagon planner: “There will be no hesi- 
tation. We are not going to fight just in 
Saudi Arabia.” 

If Saddam attacks now, the Pentagon 
has prepared a list of 70 targets it will hit in 
Iraq, ranging from air bases, missile instal- 
lations, refineries, pipelines and pumping 
stations to military barracks and weapons 













parks. High on the list are at least four 
known nuclear facilities, where Saddam is 
pushing work on an atom bomb, and sever- 
al chemical-weapons plants, where he pro- 
duces some 1,000 tons of poisons each 
year. Such freedom of action would not 
have been open to the U.S. even a few 
years ago, when the Soviet Union would 
have warned that escalation could lead to a 
nuclear confrontation. 

Iraq’s ambassador to Greece, Abdel 
Fetah al-Khazreji, said last week that his 
country’s chemical weapons would be used 
only “if we are attacked by a foreign pow- 
er.” But Saddam dropped poison gas on 
Iran repeatedly during their war and used 
it against Iraq’s own rebellious Kurdish cit- 
izens. He could fire it in rockets, missiles, 
artillery shells and bombs. Mustard and 
nerve gases, while deadly, are not miracle 
weapons. Both sides’ troops are equipped 
with protective masks and clothing and 
both are prevented from operating effec- 
tively while wearing the cumbersome gear. 
Poison gas does not affect planes in the air, 
the first line of U.S. defense. 

Moreover, Saddam would have to won- 
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der exactly what George Bush meant when 
he said gas attacks “would be dealt with 
very, very severely.” The U.S. has its own 
stockpiles of nerve gas, but it is not likely to 
contemplate using cither gas or nuclear 
weapons to retaliate. World opinion might 
well turn against Washington if it were to 
order an attack with weapons of mass de- 
struction. Even so, the unspoken threat 
might have some deterrent effect. 

The U.S. has other means of delivering 
a devastating counterattack. Strategic B-52 
and B-1 bombers based in the U.S. and on 
Diego Garcia could lay down carpets of 
high explosives on Iraqi targets. They 
would be supported by F-14 interceptors 
and attack planes from the U.S. carriers in 
the Indian Ocean and Red Sea. Those 
ships are more than 600 miles from Iraq, 
out of range of Iraqi jets and Exocet mis- 
siles, which in 1987 badly damaged the pa- 
trolling frigate U.S.S. Stark, apparently ac- 
cidentally, and killed 37 of its crew. The 
carrier-based planes would be refueled in 
air, six at a time, by KC-10 airborne tank- 
ers, and arrive over their targets ready to 
fight. In addition, the battleship Wisconsin 
is soon to sail directly into the gulf, where it 
will join the guided-missile ships of the 
Joint Task Force Middle East. They are all 
armed with Tomahawk cruise missiles that 
can hit targets in Iraq. 

Because the U.S. is a superpower and 





Saddam knows it, this battle may never be 


fought. Unless he is literally a madman, he 
is not likely to start such a war. But deter- 
ring Iraqi aggression and defending Saudi 
Arabia was only part of America’s pledge. 
George Bush vowed that the Iraqi aggres- 
sion “will not stand” and demanded com- 
plete withdrawal from Kuwait and restora- 
tion of the Kuwaiti government. That is 
much more difficult than preventing Sad- 
dam from going further. 


ush described the American forces 

arriving at Saudi bases as “purely 

defensive.” He meant it, for the 
arithmetic of the offensive applies to the 
U.S. as well. If Washington intended to 
drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait at gunpoint, 
it would have to mount a force of 300,000 
men to begin with—and more as Iraqi re- 
inforcements joined the battle. 

One skill the Iraqis demonstrated dur- 
ing the war with Iran was the defense of 
prepared positions. Iran lost thousands of 
men in futile human-wave attacks against 
Iraqi lines. The U.S. would not even try to 
engage an Iraqi army dug in across Kuwait. 
“Militarily,” says a high-ranking French of- 
ficer, “the reconquest of Kuwait is not 
within reach of even the West and the Sovi- 
et Union combined.” 

To defeat Saddam and cancel his an- 
nexation of his neighbor, Bush is counting 


















M-1 ABRAMS TANK 
Most military men insist 
that the best antitank 
weapon is another tank 
The 55-ton M-1 is the U.S. 
Army's top of the line. Its 
turbine engine used to draw 
in dust and stall, but new 
filters have fixed the prob 
lem. M-1s have been tested 
at the National Training 
Center in California in tem 
peratures over 100°F and 
on exercises in Egypt 








on the squeeze of the U.N.’s economic em- 
bargo and the blockade being mounted by 
the U.S. Navy, with some help from its 
friends. In the eastern Mediterranean, a 
battle group led by the carrier Saratoga will 
keep watch over the port serving two oil 
pipelines from Iraq. In the Red Sea the 
U.S.S. Eisenhower, a nuclear-powered car- 
rier, will be watchdog on the Saudi Arabian 
pipeline terminal at Yanbu and stand 
ready with 85 combat planes. In the Gulf of 
Oman, the Independence will check tankers 
to be certain Iraqi oil is not being exported 
through the Persian Gulf. 

But even if Saddam knuckles under, 
the long-term threat that Iraq presents to 
the gulf region and the world will not dis- 
appear. A speedy withdrawal from Ku- 
wait will keep intact the million-man 
Iraqi army and the targets the Pentagon 
most wants to destroy: nuclear, chemical 
and missile plants. Edward Luttwak of 
the Center for Strategic and Internation- 
al Studies in Washington argues that if 
Iraq is forced to surrender Kuwait but 
Saddam remains in power, he “would ac- 
celerate his nuclear-bomb program and 
re-cmerge mn a few years even more dan- 
gerous to us all.’ Commanders in Bagh- 
dad and Washington must be ponder- 
ing this irony as they plan their next 
move. Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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ANTI-CHEMICAL SUIT 
t is difficult to walk, let 
alone fight, in the synthetic 
fiber surt, airtight mask and 


hood, rubber boots and 
gloves that provide infan 
trymen with protection 
from poison gas. Most U.S 
soldiers train in this garb 
only a few hours each year 
Its only advantage, says 
the Pentagon, is that “the 
other side is in the same 
fix” if it uses gas. 
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The Gulf 


IML MWH SYWOHL 


Syria's Assad: a chance to rejoin the Arab fold 


Me and My Brother Against My Cousin 


| The crisis sis forces Arab leaders to do what they most abhor: take a stand 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


alk of Arab unity has usually been 

just that—talk. Since the Arab 

League’s founding in 1945 as a loose 
federation of seven states, issues of wealth, 
territory, sovereignty and political influ- 
ence have splintered the alliance. With 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat’s visit to 
Jerusalem in 1977, the one issue that had 
always rallied unanimous support—Arab 
hatred of the state of Israel—proved divi- 
sive too. Through the 1980s, the cleavages 
seemed only to widen as the members of 
the Arab League, now 21 strong, lined up 
on different sides in the Iran-Iraq war and 
split their loyalties between Washington 
and Moscow. So Saddam Hussein's precip- 
itous invasion of Kuwait two weeks ago 
hardly shattered Arab unity. It merely 
stripped away the flimsy facade of harmo- | 
ny and exposed the Arab League for what 
it has long been: a group of states with 
widely differing interests. 

Thus it came as a welcome surprise 
when a majority of Arab states voted late 
last week to commit troops to a pan-Arab 
force and to honor the worldwide U.N. 
economic embargo against Iraq. At an 
emergency session of the Arab League in 
Cairo, 12 of the 20 delegations agreed “to 
respond to the request by Saudi Arabia 


| 
| 


and other gulf states to deploy Arab forces 
to support the armed forces there.” Signifi- 
cantly, their numbers included Egypt and 
Syria, which have two of the Middle East’s 
largest armies. Algeria and Yemen ab- 
stained, while Jordan, Sudan and Maurita- 
nia expressed reservations and did not 
even vote. Iraq of course rejected the 
package, supported by Libya and the Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization. The reso- 
lution was weakened by the lack of una- 
nimity and by uncertainty over how it 
would be implemented. But it was the first 
time in three decades that an affirmative 
vote was taken by the Arab League to send 
troops to repel the aggression of a member 
nation. 

The soldiers of the 12 yea-saying states 
will operate separately from the U.S.-led 
multinational contingent, though it is ex- 
pected that the two defense forces will co- 
operate and perhaps even coordinate their 
efforts. The eleventh-hour response to Sad- 
dam’s challenge spoke directly to Arabs’ 
deep-seated fears about Western interven- 
tion in the region, reflecting their historic 
distrust of foreign influences. As Egypt's 
President Hosni Mubarak cautioned during 
the summit, “The choice before us is clear: 
an Arab act that will preserve higher Arab 
interests or a foreign intervention in which 
we will have no say or control.” 


Xenophobic passions aside, there was a 
more practical consideration in the push to 
establish an Arab peacekeeping force. 
Moderate Arab leaders, like Mubarak and 
Jordan’s King Hussein, know well that if 
the showdown in Saudi Arabia begins to 
look like a conflict that pits the “imperial- 
ist” U.S. against a beleaguered Iraq, Arab | 
sympathy will tilt toward Saddam. An Arab 
proverb instructs that if a Muslim nation 
invites a foreigner onto its soil to fight, 
then all other Islamic nations should turn 
against the renegade nation. Warns a Syri- 
an official: “The Americans should realize 
that if they hurt Iraq, it will mobilize all the 
Arabs around Saddam Hussein.” 

Bizarre as it may seem to some West- 
erners, the prospect of Saddam's emerg- 
ing as a populist idol is not farfetched. In 
a region rife with dissolute and spend- 
thrift rulers, he is admired for his austere 

and disciplined habits. “He has no pal- 
aces, no Swiss bank accounts,” says Major 
General Yusuf Kawash, a retired member 
of the Jordanian army. Saddam has posi- 
tioned himself as an avenging Robin 
| Hood, intent upon stealing the wealth 
of the affluent but uncaring gulf states 
and redistributing it to the impoverished 
Arab masses. Jordan’s Hussein rein- 
forced that reasoning early last week, 
when he said that the crisis was “redraw- 
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Grim days for Kuwait's ousted Emir 





| ing boundaries between the haves and the 








have-nots.” 

While Saddam stirs fear, he also com- 
mands respect. His appetite for provoca- 
tive and forceful action stands in stark con- 
trast to the vacillating, foot-dragging and 
facile reversals that characterize the lead- 
ership of many other Arab states. His deci- 
siveness appeals to those Arabs who dream 
of pan-Arab unification and worship Arab 
dignity. They see in Saddam a modern-day 
answer to the leadership vacuum opened 
by the death of Egyptian President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. They also applaud his unwa- 
vering hostility toward those whom he per- 
ceives as enemies, especially Israel. “Sad- 
dam fulfills the ambitions of the Arab 
people,” says Ahmed al-Yaamani, a busi- 
nessman who like thousands of other Jor- 
danians, registered last week with a popu- 
lar committee to fight for Iraq against the 
U.S. “He is a hero.” 

The last thing the region’s rulers want is 
to hand Saddam a larger platform from 
which to trumpet his populist message of 
Arab unity, vengeance and pride. Most Mid- 
dle Eastern countries are autocratic regimes 
that rule by vague historic claim or tight con- 
trol of their armed forces, not by popular 
consent. The hereditary ruling clans of the 
gulf states are particularly vulnerable to 
charges that they preside over artificial enti- 
ties with little more than their oil wealth to 
justify their existence. Few men in the street 
have mourned the demise of Kuwait's al-Sa- 
bah family, a clan noted for its extravagant 
life-style. Discontent over chronic corrup- 
tion and inefficiency runs high. Shaky Arab 
regimes are worried that Saddam could mo- 
bilize religious and nationalistic passions, 
then turn that rage against them. 

Recent events have made it more diffi- 
cult than ever to achieve Arab unity. There 
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Jordan's ambivalent Hussein: yes to U.N. sanctions, silence on the summit resolutions 


is little room left for the political fence 
straddling that has maintained a strained 
peace. The leaders who side with Saddam 
risk being accused of handing him the keys 
to the Arab kingdom and losing Western 
economic and military support. Those who 
stand against Saddam could be stripped of 
their nationalist credentials back home, as 
traitors to the Arab cause—or fall under 
Saddam’s tanks as Kuwait did. The anguish 
of these leaders was evident as they groped 
to balance long-term strategic interests 
against short-term political aims. 


EGYPT. As the recipient of $2.3 billion 
annually in U.S. military and economic aid, 
Egypt was in a difficult position to resist 
Bush’s appeals for support. But that very 


connection exposes Mubarak to charges 


that he is an American puppet. He must 
also juggle domestic considerations. Most 
Egyptians responded angrily to Saddam's 
bald annexation of Kuwait. But 1 million 
of them work in Iraq, 300,000 more in Ku- 
wait, and if Mubarak mishandles the situa- 
tion, he could put those lives in danger. 
The day after Saddam moved into Ku- 
wait, Egypt joined the Arab League’s be- 
lated condemnation of the invasion. But 
Mubarak, who had just cause for outrage 
since Saddam had assured him only a week 
earlier that Iraq had no such intention, did 
not respond forcefully until after the U.S. 
pressed Egypt to join a multinational force. 
“I’m not going to help foreign troops,” he 
declared, “but I will help Arab troops.” 
Even as he called for the emergency Arab 
summit, however, he authorized U.S. air- 
craft to fly over Egypt and cleared the way 
for the U.S.S. Eisenhower to pass through 
the Suez Canal. If Mubarak was publicly 
humiliated by his misbegotten assurances 
that Saddam would not invade Kuwait, he 














has now redeemed himself by mounting | 
the last-ditch summit and ensuring a pan- 
Arab presence in Saudi Arabia. 


JORDAN. Known locally for having 
“changed his skin a million times,” King 
Hussein is also respected as a canny analyst 
who understands better than most the 
shifting sands of the Arab world. If he has 
frustrated both Arab and Western allies 
over the years, he has also managed to sur- 
vive longer than most Mideast leaders. 

Hussein’s relations with Iraq have 
warmed over the past decade, mainly as a 
shield against rising fundamentalism and 
Israel’s designs to turn his kingdom into a 
Palestinian state. He has had to acknowl- 
edge the pan-Arabist, anti-U.S. passions of 
his citizens—at least half of whom are Pal- | 
estinian—which have only increased as the 
peace process has stalled. Hussein refused 
to join the Arab League’s original condem- 
nation of Iraq, calling the move premature. 
“T believe [Saddam] is a person to be trust- 
ed and dealt with,” he declared. 

Apparently realizing that he had un- 
derestimated Western reaction, Hussein 
distanced himself from Saddam last week. 
He stressed that Jordan recognized the 
ousted government of Kuwait and signed 
on to U.N. sanctions that will close a vital 
Iraqi overland route to Jordan’s port of 
Aqaba. He even went so far as to call the | 
escalation toward confrontation the “most | 
dangerous crisis [the region] has ever | 
faced,” though he still declined to take a 
position on last week’s summit resolution. 





SAUDI ARABIA. After decades of relying | 
on caution and massive infusions of money 
to soothe restive neighbors, Riyadh’s room 
for maneuvering has severely shrunk. King 
Fahd, who characterized Iraq's adventur- 
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tony. flaky scalp? 








hen you have an itchy, flaky sealp, you want relief, but how 

much can you expect from a treatment shampoo? A lot, 

say dermatologists, when you use the right formula for your particu- 
' 


What works 


and how 
do you choose. 


lar condition. And when your problem goes deeper than an occa- 
sional “snowfall.” many say you cant get better relief than from two 
therapeutic shampoos made by Neutrogena®: T/Gel® and T/Sal® 
Here's how a dermatologist might explain the important differences: 








| 
| 
When you have Occasional Persistent itchy, Itching, flaking, and 
dandruff flaky scalp crusty build-up 
Possible Causes Occasional increase in cell On-going rapid cell turnover. Stubborn cell build-up. 
turnover. Changes in the “Styling cap” from coatings Resistant psoriasis or sebor- 
weather, Not shampooing of gels, sprays, etc. Using a rheic dermatitis. 





What works 





What you can expect 





Conditioning 
(if needed) 





Bottom Line Benefit 


often enough or rinsing well 
enough. 


A dandruff shampoo con 
taining pyrithione zine or 
selenium sulfide. Use as 
directed whenever the need 


arises 


Choice of scents, lathers, 
consistencies. Widely avail- 
able, Hair looks healthy and 
shiny. 


Use an oil-free conditioner to 
minimize build-up. 


Temporary relief when you 
need it. 


shampoo that's ineffective 
for your condition. Psoriasis 
or seborrheic dermatitis. 


Neutrogena*® T/Gel 
Therapeutic Shampoo. It's 
gentle enough to use every 
time you shampoo, so you'll 
have full-time control 


Guaranteed relief of itching 
and flaking. Pleasant to use. 
Good fragrance, rich lather. 
Hair looks healthy and shiny. 


Use Neutrogena®*T/Gel* 


Conditioner to extend the 
therapeutic action of T/Gel 
Shampoo 


Control of persistent itching 
and flaking. 


You'll find the entire line of Neutrogena therapeutic hair care at your 


drug store. If not, ask your pharmacist 


Neutrogena® T/Sal 

Therapeutic Shampoo: use 
until the crusty build-up sub 
sides. (Then use T/Gel to 
control itching and flaking 
between flare-ups.) 


Guaranteed removal of thick, 
crusty build-up, Pleasant fra- 
grance and rich lather. Hair 
looks healthy and shiny. 


Use Neutrogena T/Gel 
Conditioner to extend the 
therapeutic action of both 
l/Sal and T/Gel Shampoo 


Pleasant therapy for severe 
scalp build-up. 


Thank you for reading our advertisement 








ing as the “most horrible aggression the 
Arab nation has known in its modern histo- 
ty,” faced a Hobson’s choice: he could go it 
alone, leaving his small and scattered army 
to answer Iraq’s battle-hardened troops, or 
he could call in the U.S. and lay bare his 
ties. Courageous as Westerners find him, 
Fahd can hardly dispute Saddam’s charge: 
“The joint policy with the foreigner has be- 
come exposed.” 

Of all the Arab gulf leaders, Fahd is 
now most vulnerable to charges he is a 
Western puppet. Shiite Muslims have 
been disputing Saudi custodianship of the 
holy sites of Mecca and Medina as illegiti- 
mate. The presence of foreign forces risks 
sowing the seeds of long-term agitation to 
unseat the house of Saud, though the pres- 
ence of a pan-Arab force will take much of 
the onus off Fahd. 


SYRIA. Damascus’ support of Tehran 
during the Iran-Iraq war had virtually con- 
signed Syria to the role of regional pariah. 
Moscow’s economic pullback from the re- 
gion threatened only to deepen Syria’s iso- 
lation. By honoring the U.N. embargo and 
casting its lot with the pan-Arab force, Syr- 
ia aims to reintegrate into the Arab and in- 
ternational fold. President Hafez Assad 
has not taken a front role in the current 
drama, but he did issue an early condem- 
nation of Iraq’s action, warning that if oth- 
er nations pursued a similar course, “the 
world would resemble a jungle.” 


P.L.O. The failure of the U.S. and Egypt 
to prod Israel toward a resolution of the al- 
most three-year-old uprising in the occu- 
pied territories has pushed the Palestine 
Liberation Organization tighter into Iraq’s 
embrace. Frustrated Palestinians regard 
Saddam as the one man willing to do more 
than mouth empty words for their cause; 
many have come to regard him as a poten- 
tial savior, Chairman Yasser Arafat may 
feel he has little choice but to back Sad- 
dam. Still, Arafat will have a tough time ex- 
plaining his rejection of last week’s pan- 
Arab resolution to his benefactors in the 
gulf states. 

Ironically, Israel stands to gain from 
the tensions. The right-wing government 
of Yitzhak Shamir is enjoying a reprieve 
from pressure to join Palestinians at the 
bargaining table. Shamir’s repeated warn- 
ings that Saddam is serious in his threats to 
scorch Israel with chemical weapons are 
now being taken seriously. 

If recent events have shattered the 
myth of Arab unity, they have also raised 
the prospect of forging a new spirit of co- 
operation, not only among Arab states but 
with the outside world as well. Twelve 
states cast their ballots last week on the 
side of reason. The effectiveness of their 
pan-Arab force may determine whether a 
moderate hand or Saddam’s radical fist 
proves the guiding force in the 
region. —Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo, 
David S. Jackson/Dubai and James Wilde/Amman 





America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


The Dangers of Demonization 


A ccording to a perverse law of international politics, hard-liners on opposing sides 
tend to reinforce each other’s stubbornness and influence, especially in times of 
tension. Consider the interaction between Baghdad and Jerusalem. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir’s Likud government is hoping that Iraq’s conquest of Kuwait will 
make it easier for Israel to retain possession of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Before the crisis broke, Shamir’s Foreign Minister, David Levy, intended to vis- 
it Washington last week for what had promised to be a tough session. Secretary of 
State James Baker was prepared to bear down hard on the need to jump-start the 
peace process that Shamir let stall last spring. Both Bush and Congress have grown 
impatient with the Likud’s ingenuity in finding excuses not to negotiate with the 
Palestinians. 

Levy’s trip has now been postponed until early next month. Thanks to Saddam, 
Levy will probably find his American hosts less insistent on Israeli concessions. 
A full-scale confrontation in the Middle East makes this an inauspicious time for 
the U.S. to be pressuring its closest ally in the area. Besides, the Iraqi dictator's 
well-publicized embraces last week of Palestine Liberation Organization chairman 
Yasser Arafat and the Precarious Little King of Jordan make it all the easier for 
hawkish Israelis to 
say: You expect us 
to deal with these 
people? 

The American 
answer to that ques- 
tion ought still to be 
yes. The Likud is us- 
ing the current up- 
heaval to under- 
score one reason 
for the Arab-Israeli 
conflict—the _ belli- 
cosity and treacher- 
ousness of its rad- 

: === * ical neighbors— 

Israel's Shamir: obscuring one reason for conflictinthe region while obscuring an- 

other—Israeli in- 

transigence and expansionism. As long as Israel refuses to budge from any of the oc- 

cupied territory and as long as it continues to repress the Palestinians who live there, 

Israeli policy will be a source of instability; and the U.S., as Israel's friend and guard- 

ian, will pay a price in its ability to deal with Arabs of all stripes, moderates as well as 
radicals. 

Iraq's aggression has inflicted another, more subtle kind of collateral damage 
on the prospects for peace between Israel and the Arabs. No sooner had word of 
the attack reached the outside world than politicians, pundits and editorial car- 
toonists in the U.S. and Europe, including Germany—and particularly in Israel— 
were identifying Saddam with Adolf Hitler, and Kuwait in 1990 with Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938. One purveyor of this parallel even found historical prototypes for 
King Hussein (Benito Mussolini) and President Hosni Mubarak of Egypt (Nev- 
ille Chamberlain). 

In the case of Saddam, the name-calling is far from preposterous. He has un- 
leashed a blitzkrieg against a weak country on his border and committed mass mur- 
der—using poison gas, no less—on Iraq's Kurdish minority. But there is nonethe- 
less something pernicious about the analogy. Regardless of how those making the 
comparison try to qualify its implications, there is a danger that many of their read- 
ers and listeners will, at least subliminally, take the point to its invidious extreme: 
Saddam equals Hitler, ergo Arabs equal Nazis. As a brutalizing corollary, the 
forces fighting the Jewish state, from P.L.o. commandos to the child warriors of the 
intifadeh, can too easily appear as agents of a new Holocaust. 

Saddam has done enough on his own to make the Middle East a more danger- 
ous place than it was two weeks ago. His critics, in their justifiable outrage, should 
be careful not to feed, however inadvertently, the tendency that already exists on all 
sides in that region to demonize adversaries. a 


MWRONIANY GIAVO 
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Barbarians at the Pump 


Blasted for gouging, the oil companies trim their price hikes 








“T'm asking the oil companies to do their 
fair share. They should show restraint, and 
not abuse today’s uncertainties to 
raise prices.” 

— President George Bush 
































































“anh? 
he rebuke came from the very top. AN) 

During his Oval Office speech last 
week about his decision to send U.S. 
troops to Saudi Arabia, the President ex- 
horted Big Oil to resist the temptation to 
profit from a bad situation. Iraqi tanks had 
hardly arrived in Kuwait a week earlier 
when the majors started jacking up prices 
at gas pumps across the U.S. In the first 
four days, the price of self-serve, unleaded | 
gas rose 7.1¢ per gal., according to an 
American Automobile Association (AAA) 
check of 1,400 stations. By last Friday 
prices were up an average of 18¢ per gal. 
Said a wholesaler: “Since this Kuwait 
thing, the price has been going up two, 
three, four times a day.”” No wonder 
Judy Bauer, a Chicago gas- 
station owner, lost track. 
Asked what she was charging, 
Bauer told a caller, “Let me go 
out in front and look. It keeps 
jumping*so much I can’t even 
keep up with it.” 

The President’s call for re- 
straint came amid a fast-rising tide 
of public wrath toward the oil indus- 
try. Michigan Governor James Blan- 
chard accused oil companies of war 
profiteering, a politically loaded charge 
rarely leveled since World War II. On 
Capitol Hill last week, congressional 
committees hastily convened hearings to 
investigate allegations of price gouging 
and even price fixing. According to a 
House estimate, the oil industry raked in a 
$1 billion windfall in the first week after 
the Iraqi invasion. 

Connecticut Democrat Joseph Lieber- 
man, backed by 19 of his Senate col- 
leagues, urged the President to establish an 
oil-price task force to monitor the industry. 
“American consumers are being ripped off 
on a massive scale,” said Lieberman, add- 
ing, “The Soviet Union and China have 
done more to help America in the last five 
days than our own oil industry.” Senate mi- 
nority leader Robert Dole hinted that 
Congress might have to rein in prices if the 
oil industry refused to do so. “Oil compa- 
nies never learn,” he said. “They're just 
asking for some kind of an excess-profits or 
a windfall-profits tax.” 

The critics argued that overnight gaso- 
line-price hikes were unfair since ship- 
ments of the higher-priced crude could 
not possibly reach U.S. shores in less 
than six weeks. Therefore, they rea- 
soned, the oil companies were raising 














188; 


prices greedily on products already in 
hand. In a TIME/CNN poll conducted by 


Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 87% of 
those surveyed considered the oil-price in- 
creases to be unfair, and 80% said there 
should be laws to limit how much oil com- 
panies can raise prices during a crisis. 

At first the industry vigorously de- 
fended its pricing policies. Charles Di- 
Bona, president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, accused the industry’s 
critics of taking “a naive and one-sided 
view of how markets work.” In fact, whole- 
sale prices for more than two-thirds of all 
the oil imported into the U.S. are pegged 

to the spot prices set by commodity 
traders at the New York Mercantile 
Exchange, where the cost of oil floats up 

and down according to global supply and 
demand. Though spot-market prices for 
gasoline rose 20¢ per gal. in the first few 
frantic trading days after the invasion, Di- 
Bona pointed out, the major oil companies 
boosted their wholesale prices by only 12¢ 
during that period. 

Meanwhile, prices were rising simulta- 
neously all along the distribution pipeline as 
wholesalers and retailers alike tried to cover 
the so-called replacement cost of buying 
new, more expensive supplies. Said Richard 
Hebert, a spokesman for the AAA: “It used 
to take six weeks for a jump in the price of 
crude oil to find its way to the pumps. Nowit 
happens in six minutes.” 

In contrast to the oil shocks of the 

1970s, when gas retailers often engaged in 
price wars, little competition was seen last 
week. One reason: the number of gas sta- 
tions in the U.S. has dropped from just 
over 190,000 in 1974 to about 110,000. 
Representatives of Amoco and BP of 
America defended the so-called pack pric- 
ing of gasoline. If his company charged less 
than the others, explained Amoco spokes- 
man Mike Thompson, customers would 
flock to Amoco stations and buy all their 
gasoline. Some stations might even run out 
of gas, he contended. 
But this view of supply and de- 
mand failed to win much 
sympathy among motor- 
ists. In response to Bush’s 
call for moderation last 
week, the oil companies be- 
gan softening their stance. 
Texaco, BP America and Con- 
oco said they would roll back 
gasoline prices by 1¢ to 4¢ per 
gal. Unocal, Amoco and Getty 
announced that they would freeze 
prices at the pump for a week or 
more, depending on conditions in 
the world markets. So for the mo- 
ment, at least, the runaway price hikes 
that followed the invasion of Kuwait 
have been stopped in their tracks. But 
that was cold comfort to motorists, who 
were paying 17% more for their gasoline 
than just a week ago. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Michele Donley/Chicago and Nancy 
Traver/Washington 
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By JOHN GREENWALD 


“p oes this feel like a recession, 
or is it just me?” For several 
months, that question has 
been nagging at millions of Americans as 
the U.S. economy poked along in the slow 
lane. From New England computer mak- 
ers to California missile builders, many in- 
dustries that boomed in the 20-go ’80s have 
slumped in the slo-mo ’90s. But the sud- 
den spurt in the cost of crude oil brought 
on by Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait—from 
about $20 per bbl. on Aug. | to a high of 
more than $28 per bbl. last week—threat- 
ened to turn an already painful slowdown 
into a full-blown recession. Says Richard 
Bermer, an economist for Salomon Broth- 
ers: “The question is no longer whether 
there will be a recession but how deep it 
will be and how long it will last.” 

Aslump would bring an end toa record 
peacetime expansion that has endured for 
more than 7/2 years. In Washington the 
normally bullish U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce added its voice to the growing 
chorus of recession forecasters last week. 
Said Richard Rahn, the group’s chief econ- 
omist: “We anticipate that the economy 
will grind to a virtual standstill during the 
third quarter and actually contract by 1.4% 
in the fourth quarter.” While Rahn ac- 
knowledged that “Iraqi adventurism in the 
Middle East is exacerbating this country’s 
economic woes,” he attributed the grim 
outlook to the tight-money policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which has kept in- 
terest rates high out of fear that inflation 
could shoot up from its current level of 
about 5%. Said Rahn: “I would hope this 
would wake up the Fed, but there have 
been cannons roaring for months now.” 

The recession alarms swiftly spread to 
the world’s financial markets, where stock 
prices plunged. On Wall Street the Dow 
Jones industrial average fell 93,31 points 
Monday, then recovered a bit, but closed 
the week at 2716.58, down a total of 93.07. 
As recently as July 16, the Dow had 
climbed to an all-time high of 2999.75, In 
Japan, which is almost wholly dependent 
on foreign oil, the Nikkei Index of 225 
stocks closed Friday at 27,329.55, down 
7.4% for the week and 11.4% since Iraq in- 
vaded Kuwait on Aug. 2. 

As the markets gyrated, higher crude 
prices began to ripple through the econo- 





The oil shock triggered by Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait could plunge 
the U.S. into a long-feared recession — or has it already arrived? 













my, shocking motorists at the gas pumps | gan creeping up because lenders expect in- 
and boosting the cost of producing petro- | flation to rise. That raised monthly costs 
chemicals and _ plastics. Airlines, which | for householders with variable-rate mort- 
spend 15% of their Operating costs on jet gages and made borrowing more difficult 
fuel, were particularly hard hit, Most ma- | for new home buyers. In kitchens and cor- 
jor carriers added a 5.3% fuel-cost Sur- | porate boardrooms across the country, 
charge to their ticket prices. In response, | worried consumers and executives were ex- 
Transportation Secretary Samuel Skinner amining their budgets and rethinking their 
summoned airline executives to Washing- | spending plans. Notes Alan Meltzer, a pro- 
ton this week to ask them about the | fessor of economics at Carnegie Mellon 
surcharges, University: “People don’t know what kind 
The oil shock hit Americans where they | of environment they will be in, so they are 
live. Interest rates on home mortgages, | postponing decisions.” 
which had been hovering at about 10%, be- In a TIME/CNN poll conducted last 











































































Mlustration for TIME by Seymour Chwast 








week by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 
44% of the adults questioned said they ex- 
pect economic conditions in the U.S. to get 
worse; 29% felt that way in July and 20% in 
February. An overwhelming 84% of those 
polled think inflation is likely to increase, 
while 74% think interest rates will rise and 
68% believe unemployment will grow. The 
majority of those in the survey, 55%, be- 
lieve a recession is coming, up from 41% in 
July. In the view of 44%, a recession has 
already arrived, although 49% remain 
unconvinced, 

By the generally accepted definition, a 
recession is at least two straight quarters of 
declining GNP. Even though the economy 
managed to eke out a feeble 1.2% rate of 
growth in the second quarter of 1990, many 
economists argue that the current slow- 
down already merits the title of recession. 
The pessimists gained a measure of sup- 
port last week from a Federal Reserve re- 
port that noted that economic growth “was 
slow or had slackened” in June and July. 
“The textbook definition of recession 
doesn’t matter,” says Donald Straszheim, 
chief economist for Merrill Lynch. “The 
economy is so weak that it looks like a re- 
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cession to an awful lot of people.” Declares 
Rose Marie Moore, who was recently laid 
off from a Massachusetts textile mill: “I’m 
nervous and scared. I've had my job for 10 
years, and now I’m going to have to find 


another one. It’s rough.” 

é growing more abundant by the week. 
Trouble spots range from rising un- 
employment, which increased from 5.2% in 
June to 5.5% in July, to falling U.S. corpo- 
rate profits, which declined 12% in the first 
half of 1990. Meanwhile, the savings and 
loan crisis inspired regulators to impose 
strict new lending standards, which helped 
bring on a credit crunch earlier this year. 
Homebuilding, a key barometer of eco- 
nomic health, sank to a meager annual rate 
of 1.18 million units in June, the lowest level 
since 1982. Although rising consumer 
spending kept the expansion rolling during 
the 1980s, consumer outlays were flat in the 
first half of this year as cautious Americans 

trimmed back their buying. 
The big question is how hard the oil 
shock will strike an economy that is already 
staggering. So far, crude-oil prices, which 


he evidence of a U.S. recession is 
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closed at $26.23 per bbl. last week, have 
jumped about 40% in recent weeks. For 
the moment, that is far less than the price 
hikes of the 1970s, which reached more 
than 300%. Those oil shocks gave rise to 
the dread combination of high unemploy- 
ment and double-digit inflation, which be- 
came known as stagflation. 

Yet even the current oil run-up could 
have a substantial and damaging effect on 
the way Americans work, shop and spend 
their leisure time. Every $1-per-bbl. in- 
crease in the cost of crude oil acts like a tax 
to siphon income from consumers and 
companies. Laurence Meyer, a Washing- 
ton University economist who runs his own 
forecasting firm in St. Louis, had predicted 
a recession even before the oil shock. If 
prices charged by the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries reach $30 
per bbl. in the fourth quarter, Meyer says, 
the GNP would decline a painful 3.6% dur- 
ing the period. If oil levels off at $32 per 
bbl. next year, he predicts that unemploy- 
ment would climb to 7.4% by the end of 
1991 and add some 2 million people to the 
jobless rolls. 

The growing risk of a downturn in- 
creases the pressure on the Federal Re- 
serve to lower interest rates. But Federal 
Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan re- 
mains wary of inflation, particularly in the 
face of the latest oil shock. To help per- 
suade Greenspan that it.is time to budge, 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas Brady last 
week repeated Administration calls for 
cheaper borrowing costs. ‘“‘Everybody 
wants lower interest rates,” Brady said. 
“At this point in time in the U.S., economic 
growth is very important.” Concurs Lyle 
Gramley, a former Federal Reserve gover- 
nor who is chief economist for the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association: “To refuse to 
ease interest rates now would be like delib- 
erately choosing a recession to bring down 
inflation.” 

A deep slump could inflict heavy dam- 
age on overleveraged companies and trou- 
bled banks whose books are already filled 
with junk bonds and sour real estate loans. 
According to Veribanc, a Massachusetts- 
based firm that rates banks and S&Ls, bad 
loans at U.S. banks rose a sharp 7.5%, to 
$48.6 billion, in the first quarter of 1990. 
Overall, nearly 1,400 banks, or about 11% 
of the U.S. total, lost money in the first 
quarter. That represented an alarming 
jump of nearly 20% over the same period a 
year ago. 

In Detroit rising oil prices could wors- 
en the skid that the U.S. auto industry has 
suffered since the start of the year. The 
price increases threaten sales of profitable 
but fuel-thirsty vans, pickup trucks and 
full-size cars, including the Chevrolet Ca- 
price and the Lincoln Town Car. That 
would mean further woes for General Mo- 
tors, Ford and Chrysler, which temporarily 
shuttered 45 of their 62 U.S. and Canadian 
plants and fired or laid off 38,000 workers 
during the first half of the year. 
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Lumina Sedan. 


Its desi 


ed to 


steer clear of trouble. 


Granted, most of us will never need to under- 
stand the science behind near Zero Scrub Radii, 
drag coefficients, heat dissipation in braking, or, for 
that matter, modern day algebra. But everyone can 
understand the benefits of a car designed to help 
them respond to trouble on the road. 

So, we'd like to explain in some detail some 
very technical reasons why you should choose the 
Lumina Sedan to be your next family car. Because 
when you put all those benefits together, they help 
make the Lumina Sedan one of the most innovative 
and responsive Chevrolet automobiles ever. 

The engineering that went 
into the engine. —— 

Can you see the safety 
aspects of an engine? Our 
engineers can. By taking into 
account the weight of the car, sus- =< 
pension geometry, tires and brakes, the 
Lumina’ available 3.1 Liter V6 with Multi- 
Port Fuel Injection becomes one tough, all- 
around performer. So, not only will you run 
your family around the city efficiently? you can 
merge into highway traffic swiftly and have enough 
reserve power to pass slower moving vehicles. 


,,Our suspension 
y. won't keep 
you in 
suspense. 


You'll appreciate 
Lumina’s sus- 
pension most 
when the road 
‘Stakes a turn for 
the unexpected. For 
\\\ starters, the Lumina’ 
rear suspension design was 
inspired by the Corvette. Its leaf 





















spring is made of fiberglass, not steel. And instead 
of one steel spring per wheel, as in many cars, one 
fiberglass rear leaf spring is all that's needed in the 
Lumina. And with its advanced suspension, your 
Lumina is designed to help you recover quickly 
should you have to swerve to avoid something in 
the road. 

Here's how. In a swerve, when you turn the 
wheel hard to the left, the right side of your car will 
push down. Straighten the wheel, and as the right 
side comes up, the left side will go down. This is 
called roll. But thanks to the tuning of Lumina’s 
fiberglass rear leaf spring suspension, you'll experi- 
ence less roll, so your car will respond more quickly 

in a tight situation. 


4, near “Zero Scrub Radii* Unfortunately, it 
=, would take pages to explain it. So 
) suffice it to say that in some cars 
“\ when you drive through a puddle 
y / {© at 35 miles an hour your car will 
slow down and your steering 
wheel will pull. To lessen this, 
the Lumina was designed with near Zero Scrub 
Radii which reduces . as 
the sensitivity of 
your front wheels 
to changes in the 
road to help you 
stay in control with- 
out having to over- 
compensate at the 
steering wheel. A 
very helpful feature. 





We'd like to clear the air 
about aerodynamics. 


Admittedly, the technical aspects of aero- 
dynamics, such as crosswind stability and drag 
coefficients, are less than thrilling. We'd much 





rather describe for you how the Lumina’s 
aerodynamics can contribute to your safety. For 
instance, Lumina’s smooth shape allows for a low 
drag coefficient of 0.34 which contributes to 
impressive fuel economy* and acceleration when 
passing or merging. But those aren't the only 
| rewards of smooth aerodynamics. 
Believe it or not, the Lumina is not only 
| aerodynamic when the wind is rushing over the 
front end, it's aerodynamic when the wind is com- 
ing at you from the side. And you'll appreciate that 
on very windy days or when you get caught in the 
wake of a passing semi on the interstate. 
Here's the brake you've been 
looking for. Cor. 
Four-wheel disc 
brakes, to be exact. ? 
They come stan- =") 
dard on the 
Lumina Sedan. jy 
Lumina’s 4-wheel 
disc brakes bene- 
fit from greater 
heat dissipation.’ 
That's because the rotors spin in a con- 
stant air flow to keep them cool. And the cooler 
the brakes stay, the more efficiently they work. 
Now you could buy a Ford Taurus and not get 
these standard. Or you can buy a Lumina and get 
standard 4-wheel disc brakes. The choice is yours. 


Know what youre getting into. 


Innovation isn't limited to exterior features of 
the Lumina Sedan. Here are just two examples of 
some thoughtful interior design that may not be 
evident at first glance. 

Notice all the glass. The windows seem deep 
and wide, don't they? While providing a very com- 
fortable feeling of expansive- 
ness, this also serves | 


| 











a very practical function: better visibility. And 
while all that glass helps eliminate blind spots, 
standard tinted windows 
all the way around can 
cut down on glare, too. ge 

Next, look atallthe —F 
buttons, knobs and 2 
controls on the dash. 
Notice how logical 
their placement, 
how easy they are 
to reach. A simple 
thing, true, but con- 
sider its importance 
and what can happen 
in that split second 
when your eyes leave 
the road and search for a button. 

Now we hope we didn't bore you with all these 
explanations, but we thought the more you knew 
about the Lumina Sedan before getting into it, 
the more you and your family would be able to get 
out of it. 

To find out even more, come in and test drive 
a Lumina for yourself or, better yet, ask a friend 
whos driving one. Either way, you're sure to see 
why Lumina is the fastest-selling 1990 new car 
name. And why more Americans are winning 
with The Heartbeat of America. 
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OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY’S CHEVROLET “ 


*EPA estimated MPG city 19/highway 27. Chevrolet, the Chevrolet 
emblem, Lumina and Corvette are registered trademarks of the GM Corp. 
1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved Let's get it together... buckle up. 


































Higher gas prices could boost Japan’s 
share of the U.S. auto market, which now 
stands at about 26%. While the Big Three 
have substantially improved their fuel 
economy in the past 10 years, they still lag 
behind the Japanese. GM raised the aver- 
age efficiency of its fleet from 19.1 m.p.g. 
in 1979 to 26.9 m.p.g. last year, while 
Chrysler boosted its fuel economy from 
20.5 m.p.g. to 27.7 m.p.g. At the same time, 
Toyota raised the average economy of its 
models from 24 m.p.g. to 31.7 m.p.g., and 
Nissan from 26.8 m.p.g. to 30.2 m.p.g. 

The rest of the transportation industry is 
certain to feel the pinch of higher oil prices. 
Although airlines have begun to pass along 
the increases in the form of surcharges, ana- 
lysts warn that the policy could backfire by 








discouraging air travel. Says Robert Decker, 
who follows the industry for the Chicago- 
based investment-research firm Duff & 
Phelps: “Fuel prices are important, but the 
really important variable is what happens to 
the economy. If the economy falters, it will 
mean a significant reduction in profits, or 
losses, at some carriers.” That could cripple 
such weak airlines as Pan American and 
TWA, already awash in red ink. 

The rising cost of travel will inspire many 
people to spend their vacations at home in- 
stead of heading to places like Florida's Walt 
Disney World. “People are afraid,” says 
Fred Wright, a Houston travel agent. “If 
travelers don’t get the fares they want, 
they’re not going.” The jump in gas prices 
has forced Wright to change his own travel 


plans. He said he will make fewer trips to vis- 
it family members in Oklahoma City, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles, because the price of a 
tank of gas has jumped from about $8 to $12. 
“It makes you think twice,” he says. 

In the end, the biggest impact of the lat- 
est oil shock may be psychological. “I’m 
paying off all my credit cards, and I’m go- 
ing to throw them all away,” says Dennis 
Eaton, a Phoenix gas-station manager. “If 
we go into a recession, I’m going to be cau- 
tious and control my own destiny.” But the | 
US. is already in a recession by many mea- | 
sures, and the country’s economic destiny 
now seems to depend on how high oil 
prices climb and how long they stay at pain- 
ful levels. — Reported by Richard Hornik/ 
Washington and Thomas McCarroll/New York 




















Paying the Bill for the Party Next Door 


D RIVE 70 AND FREEZE A YANKEE. That 
popular Texas bumper sticker epito- 
mized the bitter regional rivalry of the 1970s, 
when rising energy prices impoverished the 
Snow Belt and enriched the Sunbelt. With this 
summer's oil shock, those feelings could come 
flooding back. The Northeast is already in a re- 
cession, suffering from such maladies as plum- 
meting real estate prices and rising unemploy- 
ment. The Southwest, by contrast, is beginning 
to bask in the glow of resurgent economic 
health. Rising oil prices, coupled with a possi- 
ble shift in wealth because of the savings and 
loan bailout, may only serve to aggravate the 
differences between North and South. 





cause of cutbacks in the defense, financial and 
high-tech industries. Retail sales in New Eng- 
> land are flat or falling. In the five-month period 
| ending last May, New York City and northeast- 
- ern New Jersey lost 15,000 private-industry 
jobs, their first drop in such employment since 
1982. Economists believe a lasting increase in 
oil prices would hit the area hard. “It would 
deepen and prolong the downturn here,” says 
Wayne Ayers, chief economist for the Bank of 
Boston. 

In other regions of the U.S., the outlook var- 
ies from bleak to rosy. The Southeast is edging 
close to a recession. Building construction in 
Atlanta is off, while furniture manufacturers in 


Nowhere is the potential upswing in finan- What pumps up the Southwest... the Carolinas have been struggling to survive. 


cial fortunes more dramatic than in Texas. In 

the late *70s, when oil reached $34 per bbl., Northerners fumed 
while Energy Belt entrepreneurs got rich. The decline of oil 
prices and the collapse of inflated real estate values culminated 
in the 1986 crash that battered the state economy. Even though 
Texas is diversifying to lessen its dependence on oil production, 
the state could benefit once again from high-cost fuel. In new 
revenues alone, each $1-per-bbl. increase would bring $50 mil- 
lion into state coffers. Stephen Brown, a senior economist for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, estimates that if oil remains at 
$22 per bbl. or better, the economic stimulation would create an- 
other 50,000 jobs in the state. At week’s end West Texas crude 
was trading at more than $26 per bbl. 

By some accounts, Texas will be the largest single benefi- 
ciary of the gigantic S&L bailout. A controversial study by Ed- 
ward Hill, a professor at Cleveland 
State University, predicts the 
cleanup will pump about $80 billion 
into the Texas economy. A dozen 
other states, mostly in the South- 
west, would also profit. Politicians 
from the Northeast and Midwest 
complain that their states would 
foot almost half the bill but see only 
5% of the initial bailout money, as 
opposed to 72% in Texas. 

That huge transfer of wealth 
does not sit well with Northeastern- 
ers, who face a gloomy future be- 





. » May mean more hardship for the industrial Northeast and Richard Woodbury/Houston 


Demand is falling for real estate in some Flori- 
da retirement havens as homes in the Northern states become 
more difficult to sell. Since the Southeast has relatively few ener- 
gy resources, rising oil costs will mostly hurt the region. “Before 
the Iraqi invasion, I thought we would escape the recession. Now 
it will be close,” says economist Al Smith of NCNB, a banking 
company in Charlotte, N.C. 

The forecast is better for most of the Western and Midwest- 
ern states, where growth has been solid, if slow. Housing markets 
from Indianapolis to Lincoln, Neb., have enjoyed price increases 
averaging 10% or better, while Idaho has the fastest-growing real 
estate market in the U.S. Problems dot the map, however. In 
once booming Los Angeles, housing construction fell nearly 50% 
in the first six months of the year, and thousands of workers have 
lost their jobs to defense-industry cutbacks. Still, energy-rich Cal- 
ifornia may be helped by rising oil 
prices. 

Well-off states cannot afford to 
gloat too much. If the oil shock 
manages to push the U.S. into a 
bona fide recession, regional bene- 
fits will mean little. Says Robert 
Dederick, chief economist of Chi- 
cago’s Northern Trust Bank: “Hard 
times move quickly from one area 
of the country to another. No one is 
immune.” — By John E. Gallagher. 
Reported by William McWhirter/Chicago 
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The Gulf 





Why the U.S. Is Vulnerable 








Other nations have learned to protect their economies from oil 
shocks. It is time for America to follow their example. 


By RICHARD HORNIK WASHINGTON 


fter the U.S. suffered through two oil 
shocks during the 1970s, politicians 
vowed never again to let the nation be vul- 
nerable to petroleum blackmail. That 
brave promise has gone unfulfilled. Ameri- 
ca today is as dangerously dependent on 
imported oil as it was a decade ago. 
George Bush's hands would have been 
freer if the U.S. had used the past 10 years 
to develop an effective policy 
that reduced its thirst for foreign 
crude. It has not done so for two 
major reasons. First, concerns 
about protecting the environ- 
ment have hampered the devel- 
opment of domestic alternative 
energy sources such as offshore 
oil and coal. Second and more 
important, any effort to wean 
the U.S. from foreign energy 
sources would require forcing 
consumers to pay a higher price 
for gasoline and other fuels. In 
the early 1980s, when the price 
of crude rose to more than $40 
per bbl., imports fell by half. But 
as prices slumped to as low as 
$10 per bbl., consumption and 
imports leaped to new highs. 
Says Richard Rippe, chief econ- 
omist of Dean Witter: “We were 
far too complacent about letting 
the current price tell us where 
energy policy should go.” 
The U.S. could have learned 
a lesson from other industrial- 
ized nations. Both Europe and 
Japan are far more reliant than 
the U.S. on imported oil. But fuel taxes 
make energy costs for their consumers two 
or three times as high. As a result, Japanese 
citizens use about only a third as much ener- 
gy as their American counterparts. Though 
experts have urged raising U.S. energy taxes 
for years, American voters steadfastly resist 
the idea. They then complain bitterly when 
producing nations hike their prices. 
Fortunately, the U.S. did take some ac- 
tions that have made a replay of the oil 
shocks of 1973 and 1979 less likely. Price 
controls that distorted energy markets 
have been lifted, and most of the restric- 
tions that made it difficult for industries to 
shift to whatever fuel is cheapest have been 
removed. Most vital is the Strategic Petro- 
leum Reserve, 590 million bbl. of crude 
that the government has been stashing 
away in salt domes in Louisiana and Texas 
since 1977. Though the reserve is designed 





PETROLEUM SUPPLY 
Reserves Current production 


in millions of bbl. —_in millions of bbl. per day 


to combat shortages that might arise dur- 
ing a crisis, some members of Congress 
and many energy economists are pushing 
the Administration to announce that it 
would be willing to release some reserves 
to help keep fuel prices down. While Bush 
hinted Wednesday that he might be willing 
to do that, the decision has to be made 
soon to be effective. 

In the short run, the U.S. has few op- 
tions other than to dump its strategic oil re- 
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serves if it wants to increase supplies. Oth- 
er much needed measures would have little 
if any impact for a year or more. But per- 
haps the latest crisis will finally drive home 
the point that America must take steps to 
keep its economic well-being from being 
hostage to the whims of faraway nations. 


TAXES. Americans pay too little for ener- 
gy generally and for gasoline in particular. 
A 50¢ per gal. gasoline tax phased in over 
five years would encourage conservation 
and raise $50 billion in revenues. It would 
also help the environment by reducing 
CO emissions and other pollutants. 


ALTERNATIVE FUELS. Part of the revenue 
from higher gasoline taxes could be ear- 
marked for development and use of clean 
renewable energy sources such 
as solar power and geothermal 
energy. These are too expensive 
to compete with oil even at its 
present higher price, but would 
be financially viable if petro- 
leum prices soar higher still. 


NATURAL GAS. Though gas is 
the most abundant and environ- 
mentally benign fuel in the U.S., 
development has been ham- 
strung for decades by complex 
regulations. Most of those rules 
have been relaxed, but local re- 
sistance to pipelines has re- 
duced its availability to new in- 
dustrial customers. 


OFFSHORE EXPLORATION. As 
the Exxon Valdez disaster dem- 
onstrated, oil tankers are far 
more threatening to the envi- 
ronment than offshore drilling 
platforms. For that reason, the 
U.S. should open more areas for 
offshore drilling. 


NUCLEAR POWER. If accept- 
able waste-disposal techniques and fail- 
safe reactors can be developed, nuclear 
power would be a boon to the fight against 
greenhouse gases and oil dependency. The 
U.S. should support the development of a 
prototype second-generation nuclear 
“walk-away” reactor, one where even if an 
accident occurred, it would not cause an 
immediate runaway meltdown. 

Although global energy markets can- 
not be controlled, America’s allies have 
demonstrated that a national economy can 
be better insulated from outside shocks. 
Says Petroleum Finance Co. president J. 
Robinson West: “The U.S. system encour- 
ages more than any other a boom-and-bust 
cycle in energy.” Perhaps the latest crisis 
in the Persian Gulf will finally spur the 
American political system to face up to 
a problem it should have dealt with 
long ago. s 
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The Littlest Victims 


An epidemic of random violence tests New York City’s new mayor 





By JOELLE ATTINGER NEW YORK 


ta little after 4 p.m. on a humid 

summer day, nine-month-old 

Rayvon Jamison was maneuver- 

ing his blue-and-white walker to- 
ward the refrigerator in his grandmother's 
kitchen. Suddenly, seven 9-mm_ bullets 
ripped through the tin-plated front door, 
one piercing his tiny body. Rayvon’s chill- 
ing shrieks of pain shot through the dingy 
pale brick apartment building in the High- 
bridge section of the Bronx. His mother 
Esther scooped up the bleeding child and 
ran down five flights of stairs and into the 
street screaming, “They shot my baby! 
They shot my baby!” Within the hour Ray- 
von was dead, the innocent victim of a 
pointless quarrel involving a neighbor's 
caricature on a T shirt. 

A little piece of New York City died 
with him. Rayvon was the fourth child to be 
killed by a stray gunshot in less than nine 
days and the second to perish within the 
safety of his own home. By the time he was 
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buried last week, yet another child had 
been fatally shot and three more wounded. 
rhe slain children are called mushrooms in 
street lingo—as vulnerable as plants un- 
derfoot. Their deaths have pushed New 
Yorkers, already reeling from a daunting 
inventory of urban ills, to a new depth of 
despair. “The job of taking back our streets 
requires an all-out assault on every front,” 
said Mayor David Dinkins. “We must re- 
store confidence and security.” 

More than the epidemic of homeless- 
ness, more than inadequate schools, filthy 
streets, high taxes and the outrageous cost 
of living, violent crime is gnawing at the 
soul of the city that thinks of itself as the 
embodiment of American energy and cre- 
ativity. The random nature of such crime 
spares no one. As the case against three of 
the alleged participants in the brutal rape 
and assault of a young female jogger in 
Central Park last year drew to a close, a 
33-year-old advertising executive was shot 
to death while returning a phone call on a 
quiet Greenwich Village street. 
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Lee Brown, the police commissioner 
brought from Houston by Dinkins to lead 
the 26,000-officer force, acknowledges the 
anxiety. “The top priority has to be public 
safety,” says Brown. “That's the basic func- 
tion of government.” But with violent 
deaths mounting so quickly that the homi- 
cide record of 1,905 set last year appears 
likely to be broken, the ability of Brown 
and Dinkins to restore security to the city’s 
streets is in doubt. 

Both Brown and the mayor have admit- 
ted as much, citing harsh budgetary con- 
straints, the absence of tough federal gun- 
control laws and the slew of social ills that 
are at the core of urban warfare. “People 
know that I’m not responsible for the 
crime rate,” says Dinkins. “They know that 
crime is directly attributable to drug addic- 


Slaughter of the innocents: three 

of New York's youngest victims are laid 
to rest. Rayvon Jamison, 9 months old; 
Veronica Corales, 9; Ben Williams, 3. 








tion.” The mayor may well 
be right. But Dinkins’ 
statements strike many 
New Yorkers as a dismay- 
ing confession that gov- 
ernment has no remedy 
for the mayhem that has 
made toddlers unsafe in 
their own homes. 

The rash of child kill- 
ings has renewed ques- 
tions about whether the 
calm and dignified Din- 
kins is tough enough to 
cope with his city’s myriad 
woes. A reactive politician, 
New York’s first black 
mayor has long preferred 
the back room to the front 
line, opting time and again 
for private negotiations 
over public displays of 
leadership. His soothing style suited a city 
bruised by the abrasiv 
his predecessor, three-term mayor Edward 
I. Koch. But it has served him poorly in re- 
assuring New York’s 8 million people that 
he is in charge. “Dinkins doesn’t match up 
against the problems of this city,” says 
Mitchell Moss, director of the Urban Re- 
search Center at New York University. 
“He presides rather than leads.” 

In fact, it took the 63-year-old mayor 
nearly two weeks to address concerns 
about the current crime wave, and even 
then his response was paltry. With minimal 
fanfare, Dinkins announced on Aug. 3 a 
60-day amnesty for all those who turned in 
illegal firearms, an idea that failed miser- 
ably when it was first tried 10 years ago. By 
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Mayor Dinkins grieves 
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week’s end only 12 weap- 
ons had been received, a 
minuscule fraction of the 
arsenal of 16,214 illicit 
guns that police seized last 
year. Stung by the derision 
that greeted his amnesty 
plan, Dinkins then pro- 
posed squeezing $24 mil- 
lion out of the city’s $28 
billion budget to hire 1,058 
new policemen. “Now we 
are striking back,” he said. 
It was a painful about-face 
for Dinkins. As a candi- 
date last year, he pledged 
to be the “toughest mayor 
on crime ever.” But the 
city’s $1.8 billion budget 
shortfall forced him to re- 
nege on his promise to hire 
more police officers as 
soon as he assumed office in January. As 
recently as Aug. 1, Dinkins had publicly 
chastised city council members for jump- 
ing the gun by proposing additional budget 
cuts in order to hire more police. 

Even after the new officers hit the 
streets next spring, the city’s police force 
will be 14% smaller than it was in 1975. 
Since then violent crime has increased 
more than 25%. Most experts agree that 
the most significant cause of the surge is an 
epidemic of crack cocaine that has infected 
all five of the city’s boroughs. “The drug 
scene has no conscience,” says city council 
member Priscilla Wooten, whose Brooklyn 
neighborhood is one of the city’s deadliest. 
“It used to be that you spared children. 
That’s no longer the case.” Residents of 





| such areas are convinced that simply add- 
ing more police, while welcome, will not be 
enough to stop the violence. Says Gloria 
Corley, 48, a community activist and native 
East New Yorker: “Cops can’t come into 
homes, can’t heal family problems and 
can’t stop drugs from being there.” 

No longer willing or able to wait for gov- 
ernment to help them regain control of their 
streets, neighborhood groups are assuming 
the responsibility themselves. At least 375 
crime-watch groups have formed the Alli- 
ance for a Drug Free City, and according to 
director Sally Dunford, the organization’s 
ranks are swelling daily. “People say this is 
my city and I'm going to do something about 
it,” she says. David McKenzie is one of them. 
When crack moved into his Bronx neighbor- 
hood five years ago, the youth counselor 
openly confronted dealers, organized his 
neighbors into a community patrol and 
raised more than $50,000 to launch a local 
youth center that provides job counseling 
and recreational opportunities for some 70 
neighborhood children. 

But for Marie Laroche, such laudable ef- 
forts are too little, too late. Her five-month- 
old son Pierre was sound asleep in bed in the 
Laroches’ Manhattan apartment last week 
when a .38-cal. bullet, fired in an adjoining 
apartment, pierced his bedroom wall and 
lodged itself beneath the skin on his fore- 
head. Miraculously, the child survived. If she 
could, Laroche would turn her back on the 
American Dream and return to her native 
Haiti. “Violence is something I expected 
coming here,” says the 27-year-old mother 
of three, “but now my dream is to get out of 
here.” —With reporting by Stephen Pomper and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Here Comes Talkin’ Lawton 


A legendary figure seeks Florida’s statehouse with a message so 
_ quaint no other candidate would try it. He might make it work. 








By JAMES CARNEY MIAMI 





} n his loose madras shirt, khaki pants and 
soft-soled walking shoes, Lawton Chiles 
looks more like a vacationing tourist than a 


of anecdote and issue, deliv- 
ered in the disarmingly earnest 
tone of an idealistic outsider. 
And like an outsider he rails 
against the corrupting influ- 
ence of big money on politics. 
“We have a chance to show that 
a campaign doesn’t have to be 
about who can put $15 million 
in the bank and who can hire 
the best negative advertising 
firm,” he declares. “We want to 
show that people count more 
than money.” 

Chiles, 60, is no outsider: 
his folksy, populist style and 
low-budget campaigns are hall- 
marks of a career in politics 
that ranks as one of the most 
successful in Sunshine State 
history. A former three-term 
U.S. Senator, the Democrat has 
come out of retirement to try 
to oust incumbent Republican 
Governor Bob Martinez. In an 
era when massive campaign 
war chests, 30-second television 
spots and hired image makers 
define and often decide clec- 
tions, Chiles is banking on the 
strength of his own reputation 
to carry him to the statehouse. 

Chiles’ message is so 
quaintly populist that few other 
politicians could sell it to a cyni- 





candidate for Governor of Florida. His | 
campaign speeches are rambling mixtures | 


Chiles walks the campaign trail in Apopka, Fla. 


larity made him the instant favorite to 
clobber Congressman Bill Nelson in the 
Sept. 4 Democratic primary, and to oust 
Martinez in November. 

But the initial hoopla surrounding his 
surprise candidacy has since died down, 
and Nelson, who began running TV ads 


Rock Spom=— 
Mt. Plyg 





cal electorate. But as he has 
done since his first statewide 


vidual contributions to his campaign, this 
time at just $100. It is a risky tradition that 
lends immeasurably to his appeal. “Law- 
ton Chiles is no put-on,” said Dorothy 
Weinzirl, 63, who listened to the candidate 
in Fort Pierce. “He’s for the people, always 
| has been.” 

Chiles began earning that kind of good- 
| will back in 1970, when he campaigned for 


| the U.S. Senate by walking the length of 
Florida, shaking hands and swapping sto- 
ries for more than 1,000 miles on his way to 
victory. Citing “burnout,” Chiles retired 
from the Senate and politics in 1988. Yet 
when he quick-started his campaign for 





race 20 years ago, Chiles set a limit on indi- | 


this spring, has sliced Chiles’ early 34-point 
lead in the polls to just 12 points. In April 
Chiles defused a crisis by dealing openly 
with a disclosure that he had taken the 
common antidepressant drug Prozac for 
four months to combat moods he called 
the “blacks.” But last week Chiles con- 
firmed that he has resumed taking the 
drug, leading Nelson’s running mate for 
lieutenant governor to suggest publicly 
that Chiles might be a “suicide” risk as 
Governor. 

Equally troubling for Chiles has been 
Nelson’s suggestion that he benefited from 
a series of “sweetheart” business deals 
while a Senator, including loans and real 











Can an old-fashioned populist appeal beat newfangled tactics? 


on his financial-disclosure forms. Thus far 
there is no evidence that Chiles is guilty of 
anything more than sloppy recordkeeping. 
But Nelson is trying to sow doubt in voters’ 
minds about his opponent's integrity, the 
linchpin of Chiles’ campaign. In response, 
Chiles crashed a Nelson press conference 


| in Tallahassee last month and angrily ac- 


cused his opponent of smear tactics. “If 
you've decided you want to be Governor so 
bad you've got to destroy my character, 
then I feel sorry for you,” Chiles said, at 
one point jabbing his finger toward Nelson. 

Hamstrung by his own contribution 
limit, Chiles had hoped to save his money 
_ to battle Martinez in the gener- 
al election. Instead, he had to 
rush his first major campaign 
ad onto the air last week. Even 
with his $100 limit, Chiles has 
raised more than $1.7 million, 
but Nelson’s receipts total $5.2 
million and Martinez’s are ex- 
pected to top $12 million. “If 
Chiles wins the primary, he may 
be broke against Martinez in 
November,” says political ana- 
lyst Robert Joffee. “And then 
his noble crusade could be 
doomed.” 

Martinez will need his war 
chest to help him overcome an 
unfavorable performance rat- 
ing among voters that peaked 
at 62% in June. Hobbling the 
Governor are two well-publi- 
cized gaffes, a flip-flop on a 


resounding defeat in the legis- 
lature when he tried to push 
through new restrictions on 
abortion rights last fall. But 
Republicans, including George 
Bush, have stuck by Martinez, 
largely because Florida is too 
important to the G.o.P.’s goal 
of capturing the South to risk 
abandoning an incumbent 
Governor. Last year the G.o.P. 
gained a majority in Florida’s 
congressional delegation for 
the first time since Reconstruc- 
tion. In the reapportionment that will fol- 
low this fall’s elections, Florida stands to 
gain four more seats, and the party con- 
trolling the statehouse will hold a distinct 
advantage when new district lines are 
drawn. 

Many Florida Democrats believe 
Chiles is the party’s only hope of stemming 
the G.o.p. tide. For Chiles, the greater 
challenge is proving he can win a modern 
election without the tools of a modern 
campaign. “If we win with our $100 limit, 
we'll be free to look at all the problems 
Florida’s been sweeping under the rug,” 
Chiles says, “because we won't owe any- 
body anything.” In 1990 that’s a message so 





Governor in April, Chiles’ enduring popu- 
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controversial tax in 1986 and a | 





estate investments that went unreported old-fashioned it’s almost revolutionary. a 
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Gone But Not Forgotten 





The most vilified airline boss takes the money and runs 


he ending was right out of an Old West 
tale where the tough guy tells his ad- 
versary, “There ain’t room in this town for 
both of us.” The labor feud at Continental 
and Eastern airlines came down to a highly 
personal fight to the finish between union- 
busting chairman Frank Lorenzo and his 
employees. Last week it was Lorenzo who 
left town. The bile as well as the bubbly 
flowed when Lorenzo announced that he 
was stepping down and selling his interest 
in the parent company, now called Conti- 
nental Airlines Holdings, to SAS, the Scan- 
dinavian airline (1989 revenues: $4.4 bil- 
| lion). Said John Peterpaul, a vice president 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers: “Frank 
Lorenzo demolished Eastern Airlines, 
wreaked havoc on thousands of workers’ 
lives and severely devalued Continental 
Airlines. Our condolences to whatever in- 
dustry he stalks next.” 

Lorenzo acknowledged the bitterness, 
indicating that he believed the airline 
company would be better off without him. 
Said he: “I have obviously become a light- 
ning rod,” During the past 18 years, Lor- 
enzo built his airline empire on low fares, 

which he accomplished by hacking away 
at labor costs. When fed-up machinists 
struck Eastern early last year, Lorenzo 
steered the troubled carrier into federal 
bankruptcy proceedings, using a tactic 
| that had broken the unions at Continental 
six years earlier—and had probably saved 
that airline. Though Eastern’s strikers 
have persisted, Lorenzo has replaced 


Mixed Verdict, 
Divided City 


Marion Barry’s trial ends with 
both sides claiming victory 


uring six weeks of sordid testimony, 

the drug and perjury trial of Mayor 
Marion Barry divided Washington. Barry’s 
supporters, mostly black and mostly poor, 
charged that he had been unfairly hounded 
by a vengeful federal prosecutor deter- 
mined to drive a powerful black elected of- 
ficial from his post. The mayor's critics, 
largely white and mainly middle class, ar- 
gued that Barry’s use of crack cocaine had 
disgraced the city and undermined the 
fight against drugs. Thus the divided judg- 
ment that the jury rendered last week after 
eight days of deliberations seemed oddly 
appropriate. The panel found Barry guilty 
of one misdemeanor count of possessing 
cocaine and acquitted him on a second 





Lorenzo handed over Continental to Carizon 





Holdings in October 1988. Under the | 
terms of last week’s deal, SAS will pay $51 
million to increase its equity stake to 
16.8% and to buy all the outstanding 
shares of Jet Capital, the investment vehi- 
cle that controls the company. 
(American law forbids foreign carri- 
ers to own more than 25% of any 
U.S. airline.) For his part, Lorenzo 
will collect $29.9 million, remain a di- 
rector of Continental Holdings and 
retain options allowing him to pur- 
chase 783,333 shares of the compa- 
ny’s Outstanding stock. A surprising 
clause in the deal prohibits Lorenzo 
from working in the industry until 
1998. The Department of Transpor- 
tation, which must approve such a 
substantial foreign investment in an 
American carrier, is expected to 
weigh the deal carefully. 
The new man at Continental’s 
controls will be Hollis Harris, who re- 
signed last week as president of Delta 
Airlines after 36 years with that com- 
pany. SAS, which is 50% publicly 
held and 50% owned by the govern- 
ments of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 


av 





The bile as well as the bubbly flowed. 


most of them. Last April the machinists 
won a partial—if Pyrrhic—victory over 
their opponent when the federal bank- 
ruptcy court in Manhattan removed Lor- 
enzo from control of Eastern and ap- 
pointed former Continental president 
Martin Shugrue as trustee to guide the 
airline out of bankruptcy. The airline 
faces nearly insurmountable problems, 
though, in re-establishing itself against 
strong competition in a weak economy. 
Seeking to boost its U.S. business, SAS 
bought a 9.9% interest in Continental 





way, faces the task of rebuilding a 

beaten-down company. The polished 
Scandinavian firm has made a start. Since 
last year, it has operated a so-called charm 
school, a two-day training course, for Con- 
tinental employees at the company’s Hous- 
ton headquarters. While confirming last 
week that Lorenzo's departure was an es- 
sential condition of the deal, SAS chief Jan 
Carlzon charmingly praised Lorenzo as 
“one of the real entrepreneurs in the 
industry.” Sounds like Carlzon could take 
a turn teaching that class. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 





drug possession charge but deadlocked on 
12 other counts, including three felony 
charges of lying to a grand jury. 

The mixed verdict allowed both sides to 
claim a partial vindication. U.S. Attorney 
Jay Stephens boasted that it proved “no man 
is above the law.” Though the government 
could retry Barry on the charges for which no 
verdict was reached, it may decide not to do 
so. Nor is there much chance that Barry will 
be sent to prison for the misdemeanor con- 
viction. Had Barry been found guilty ofa fel- 
ony, he would have been prohibited from 
holding elected office. Now he is free to 





After the trial, Barry saluted his supporters 
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run again, perhaps for the city council. 

During the trial, government witnesses 
testified that Barry used drugs—cocaine, 
opium and marijuana— more than 200 times 
in homes and hotels, on ships and even at the 
1988 Democratic Convention. A videotape 
ofan FBI sting operation last January showed 
the mayor twice inhaling from a crack pipe 
in a downtown hotel room to which he 
had been invited by a former girlfriend, ex- 
model Rasheeda Moore. The mayor’s law- 
yer, R. Kenneth Mundy, derided the govern- 
ment’s witnesses as “little Lucifers” and 
charged that Barry had been the victim of an 
outrageous government vendetta. 

If Barry’s trial is over, his beleaguered | 
city’s is still under way. Washington faces a 
record number of drug-related homicides, 
a crack epidemic, growing pockets of in- 
tractable poverty and a shrinking middle- 
class tax base. At the top of the list are the 
racial animosities that Barry’s ordeal 
brought to the surface. Says Howard Uni- 
versity political scientist Ron Walters: 
“There’s going to be one hell of a mending 
job that has to be done along the line.” 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rumble in the 
Black Hills 


In the drowsy calm of a little 
town like Sturgis, S. Dak. (pop. 
5,300), it is usually easy to no- 
tice when even one alien motor- 
cyclist guns into town. But last 
week 275,000 showed up, along 
with a camp following of 42 por- 


| table tattoo parlors, for the 50th 


annual Black Hills Motor Clas- 


| sic. Bikers packed motels as far 
| away as Sundance, Wyo., some 


40 miles to the west. For seven 
days, they turned four blocks of 
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Heavy traffic: 275,000 bikers gridlocked Sturgis last week 
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CALIFORNIA 

Farewell to 
Club Fed 


Whites were never required for 
tennis. But the fact that there 
was a court and other such ame- 
nities, along with a clientele 
of celebrity convicts like Wall 
Street finagler Ivan Boesky and 
Watergate culprit H.R. Halde- 
man, earned California’s Lom- 
poc Federal Prison Camp a rep- 
utation as a country club. Set on 
42 campus-like acres, Club Fed, 
as it was called, had neither 
walls nor armed guards. Its 650 
or so mostly white-collar pris- 
oners rose at 6 a.m. to pancakes 
or oatmeal and worked until 
3:30, earning 1 1¢ to 42¢ an hour 
(Boesky cleaned the visiting 
room). Then they were free to 
jog, play softball, watch TV, 
read the papers or bowl on the 
lawn. 

But the good old days are no 
more. With other federal pris- 
ons overflowing, Lompoc is 
now a low-security facility, 
complete with a 12-ft.-high 
double fence topped by razor 
wire. At best, the new Lompoc 
rates barely one star. 








GEORGIA 


Not So Dandy 
For Ole Andy 


Former Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young wanted to accomplish in 
Georgia what L. Douglas Wild- 


| er had in Virginia last year: be- 


come his state’s first black Gov- 
ernor. But Young’s dream went 
a-glimmering last week as licu- 
tenant governor Zell Miller 
drubbed him in a runoff for the 
Democratic nomination, win- 
ning 62% of the vote. 


Supersonic 
Trash 


When it was proposed in 1963, 
the supersonic transport was 
touted as an air traveler's dream. 
Flying at 1,782 m.p.h., it could 
cross the Atlantic in less than 
three hours. But in 1971, after 
$1.2 billion had been spent, the 
US. gave in to swelling environ- 
mental and economic criticism 
and killed the project. The only 
full-scale prototype of the 288- 
ft.-long ssT was sold to an air- 





While some of Young's sup- 
porters blamed racism for his 
defeat, most observers gave 
more credit to Miller's single- 
minded support of a state lot- 
tery; Young wanted to put the 
idea to a referendum. Young’s 
critics charged that he had 
started his campaign too late. 
The crowning irony: Young, 
who first gained fame as an aide 
to Martin Luther King Jr., did 
not pay enough attention to 
black voters, losing some to 
Miller and failing to inspire a 
large black turnout. a 


craft museum in Kissimmee, 
Fla., for $31,000. 

A few years later, the Osceo- 
la New Life Assembly Church 
bought the hangar, and the sst 
was thrown in for free. Pastor 
Ernie DeLoach began holding 
services in the hangar, with 
the pterodactyl-like mock-up 
perched near his pulpit. But now 
the building needs renovation, 
and the ssT must go. Unless 
someone comes to the rescue, 
the church will sell it to the high- 
est bidder. One proposal: hack 
up the plane into 1-in. squares to 
be sold for souvenirs. a 


“>. 


= | After resting for years in a Florida church, the sst’s fate is up in the air 
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Sturgis’ Main Street into chop- 
per gridlock, gathering for rock 
concerts (Allman Brothers, 
Steppenwolf, BTO), hill-climb- 
ing contests, an amateur female 


| topless contest and motorcycle 


rodeos. Last year’s rally drew 
80,000 bikers and produced 
2,745 traffic citations, 98 drunk- 
driving cases, 98 felony drug 
arrests and 21 accidents that 
killed three people. This year’s 
visitors were no slouches either. 
Preliminary statistics show at 
least 150 drunk-driving collars, 
seven bikers killed in accidents, 
and one knife-wielding man 
shot dead by police. u 


INVESTIGATIONS 


A Murder in the 
U-Haul Family 





Sam Shoen and his doomed wife 


At about 2 a.m. last Monday, 
Eva Shoen, 44, was shot to 
death in her family’s mountain 
resort home outside Telluride, 
Colo. The killing had the signs 
of a professional hit: the gun- 
man managed to slip into the 
house without disturbing seven 
guard dogs and Shoen’s sleep- 
ing children, But what was the 
motive? Police have not ruled 
out a possible link to the feud 
between Shoen’s husband Sam, 
45, and other family members 
who are battling for control of 
the Phoenix-based U-Haul In- 
ternational truck-rental empire 
(1989 sales: $1 billion). 

The power struggle began 
four years ago when patriarch 
L.S. Shoen began turning the 
U-Haul dynasty over to his 12 
children. Since then, son Sam 
has become embroiled in an 
interfamily management dis- 
pute that reached the level of 
fisticuffs at a 1989 meeting. 
The elder Shoen is now at- 
tempting to regain control of 
the company and bring the 
feud to an end. 3 
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LIBERIA 





World 


To the Last Man 


As the bloody three-way civil war rages on, the U.S. wonders 
how its years of aid could have ended so disastrously 


By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


n President Bush’s 

other military rescue 

operation—sending 

in U.S. Marines last 
week to evacuate Ameri- 
can civilians from war-rav- 
aged Liberia—the best 
news was that the Marines 
encountered no opposi- 
tion as they ferried out 
more than 160 people. Re- 
bel leader Prince Yormie 
Johnson, whose threat to 
take Westerners captive 
provoked the Marine in- 
tervention, did seize 16 
hostages from seven coun- 
tries, but soon released 
them all. 

More promising was 
the unprecedented deci- 
sion by Nigeria and four 
other West African na- 
tions to send a peacekeep- 
ing force of 2,700 troops 
into Liberia. The plan: to impose a cease 
fire and establish a provisional government 
that would not include either beleaguered 
President Samuel Doe or his two rivals, 
Charles Taylor and Johnson. 

But Taylor, who commands the main 
rebel force and controls most of the Liberi- 
an countryside, vowed to resist the West 
Africans’ intervention. He started by 
launching a new offensive last week to 
seize control of the divided capital, Monro- 
via. “We will use guns, machetes, 
knives,” he cried. “We will kill all of 
them.” 

The only player unheard from 
during the weck’s alarms was Doe, 
still holed up with a few hundred 
loyalist troops inside the executive 
mansion. Looking back over the di- 
sastrous war, which has now cost 
some 5,000 lives in the past seven 
months, U.S. officials could only 
wonder how their $500 million in a 
decade of generous aid had ended 
like this 


Liberia had always seemed a_ Rebel chief Charles Taylor 





comfortably quiescent sort of backwater. 
Founded by freed American slaves in 1822, 
it had been ruled until Doe by an élite of 
their descendants, known as Americo- 
Liberians, who ran everything. The U.S., in 
turn, used Liberia as a major outpost, 
building some $500 million worth of facili- 
ties, Voice of America transmitters for all 
of Africa, plus a navigational system and 
communications station, 

One day in 1980, Master Sergeant Doe 
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Rival rebel Prince Johnson 





Near Monrovia, a Taylor rebel interrogates a suspected Krahn before shooting him moments later 


led a band of soldiers into the executive 
mansion, shot down President William 
Tolbert and later executed 13 of Tolbert’s 
associates on the beach. High school drop- 
out Doe thereupon became President, the 
first from one of the indigenous tribes, the 
Krahns. He accused his predecessors of 
corruption, but his main goal was the end 
of Americo-Liberian rule. “The choice we 
faced,” recalls Richard Moose, who was 
then Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs, “was cither to move 
into the situation, which was uni- 
versally considered out of the ques- 
2 tion, and take control—or live with 
¥v: what confronted us.” 

| So USS. officials took hopeful 
% stock of Doe. who had been trained 
by U.S. special forces. Compared 
with Tolbert, Doe seemed refresh- 
ingly simple; he abandoned the 
presidential limousine for a Chev- 
ette. Officials also worried a lot in 
those days about the subversive ef- 
t forts of Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi. 
When Doe let it be known that 
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Gaddafi had made overtures, the U.S. has- 
tened to increase its aid, from $19 million 
in 1979 to $72 million in 1983. The U.S. 
theory was that Doe could be surrounded 
by technical experts who would educate 
him and keep him in line. “He was just a 
young soldier who was willing to listen and 
who could have gone either way,” says an 
observer. 

USS. officials put a good deal of pres- 
sure on Doe to go through the motions of 
democracy. They financed a commission to 
write a constitution for a return to civilian 
rule in 1985. They urged Doe to let opposi- 
tion parties campaign against him in elec- 
tions. But when early returns showed Doe 
losing heavily, he seized all the ballots and 
announced, two weeks later, that he had 
won 50.5% of the vote. 

Reagan Administration conservatives 
argued that any move against Doe might 
lead him to seize the American installa- 
tions. And this was the heyday of Jeane 
Kirkpatrick’s theory that traditional dicta- 
torships of the Third World were more 
amenable to democratization than totali- 
tarian regimes of the left. Washington en- 
dorsed Doe’s election. “To withdraw sup- 
port for Liberia's economic development,” 
explained Chester Crocker, then Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, 
“would sacrifice the tentative steps taken 
toward representative government.” 

That was about the last time the U.S. 
had any control over Doe. When Thomas 
Quiwonkpa, a Gio and former army com- 
mander, tried to overthrow him, Doe had 
Quiwonkpa killed and eviscerated. Worse 
yet, Doe turned his soldiers loose on Gio 
tribal villages in Nimba County. Until then, 
Liberia had been relatively free of such 
hostilities, but the massacres started a trib- 
al war that is still raging today. 

Congressional indignation at the wors- 
ening corruption and repression led to sub- 
stantial aid cuts, from $76 million in 1985 to 
$11 million this year. But Doe seemed indif- 
ferent to his country’s growing bankruptcy. 
USS. officials still urged reform, but Doe, 
who often consults a shaman, responded to 
one overture from CIA director William 
Webster by offering him a magic powder. 

Last December Taylor, a former offi- 
cial in the government whom Doe had 
wanted to prosecute for allegedly embez- 
zling nearly $1 million in government 
funds, led an army of some 170 guerrillas 
across the border from the Ivory Coast 
and gradually advanced to the outskirts of 





Prince Johnson, a Gio, began accusing 
Taylor of criminality. U.S. officials say 
that Taylor is just about as bad as Doe, and 
Johnson is no savior either. “If we had 


open society and a free market, it might 
have made a difference,” says an official, 
but as he surveys the dismal prospects, he 
sums them up in three words: “A bloody 
mess.” — Reported by Marguerite Michaels/ 
Nairobi and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 








Monrovia. But the rebels split when | 


nudged Doe earlier and harder toward an | 





SOUTH AFRICA 


Blunting the Spear 





The African National Congress suspends military operations 
after 29 years, but that doesn’t mean peace is at hand 


he leaders of the African National 

Congress argued vehemently among 
themselves before reaching their historic 
decision. But in the end, Nelson Mandela, 
co-founder of the movement's military 
wing Umkonto we Sizwe, or Spear of the 
Nation, overcame the objections of mili- 
tants, and the A.N.C. announced that it 
would suspend the 29-year-old armed 
struggle, effective immediately. 

With that announcement, the drive for 
political change in South Africa took on 
fresh life. Following 15 hours of talks last 





With handmade weapons, the A.N.C. was set to fight 


week between delegations led by Mandela 
and President F.W. de Klerk, the Pretoria 


| government agreed to the gradual release 


of as many as 1,500 political prisoners and 
the return of more than 20,000 political ex- 
iles. Both sides have now met most of the 
conditions each had demanded before for- 


| mal negotiations over a new constitution 


could begin. Challenged by militant follow- 
ers who thought Mandela gave away too 
much for too little, A.N.c. officials said they 





discussions could move on to more impor- 
tant issues. 

But many obstacles still stand in the 
way of settling on a new political system for 
the country. Mandela will continue to 
press De Klerk to abolish draconian police 
powers, which the A.N.c. has demanded as 
a condition for constitutional talks. The 
President will continue to resist A.N.C. pro- 
posals that he give up power in favor of an 
interim government. 

However, neither side’s concessions will 
end the violence that racks the country. In 
the latest spasm of unrest last 
week, more than 40 people were 
killed when rival black groups 
fought in the township of Kagiso 
and mixed-race rioters clashed 
with police in the coastal city 
of Port Elizabeth. Some black 
groups, notably the Pan African- 
ist Congress, say they will not 
abide by the A.N.C.’s cease-fire. 

But the root of the problem 
remains Natal province, where 
bloodletting between A.N.c. sup- 
porters and the largely Zulu fol- 
lowing of Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi has claimed nearly 
4,000 lives in the past few years. 
At a joint press conference with 
De Klerk last week, Mandela 
charged that police violence 
against blacks continues—espe- 
cially in Natal, where security 
forces allegedly collaborate with 
Buthelezi’s Inkatha movement— 
and complained that key ele- 
ments of the police force may sim- 
ply be outside the President’s con- 
trol. Buthelezi again called for a 
face-to-face meeting with Man- 
dela, a development that many 
believe would cool off the ten- 
sions in Natal. A.N.C. officials re- 
fused to respond publicly but said 
privately that peace talks with the 
Zulu chiefwere “not inthe cards.” 

The danger is that A.N.c. 
supporters may ignite even 
more trouble in Natal, where lo- 
cal leaders had argued against suspending 
the armed struggle. That would invite De 
Klerk to charge the A.N.c. with violating 
the spirit of the Pretoria Minute, in which 
the A.N.C. cease-fire was announced, and 
threaten to put the peace process on hold. 
As an A.N.C. leader conceded last week, 
“There probably won't be real negotiations 
until the war is over in Natal.” But with their 
compromise in Pretoria, both sides have 
probably gone too far now for either to 
turn back. _—By Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 
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felt compelled to break the logjam so that 
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At the CNA Insurance 
Companies, we offer you other 
choices designed to maintain 
quality benefits for your 
employees without increasing 
your costs. 
Our Managed Care Program? 
for example, can reduce or 
eliminate ee gn ypriate medical 
treatment. We simply focus 
on the right care through 
the right providers. 
CNAS rehabilitation 
program encourages 
treatment that helps 
employees return to the 
work force quickly. 
These are just two of 
a wide range of benefit 
programs CNA offers to help 
you attract and keep good 
: people and to help you control 
your bottom line 


Ask your 
independent agen 
or broker about CNA. 


CNA provides property/casuallty, 
life/ health and employee benefits insurance 
Independent agents who represent CNA are 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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PAKISTAN 


“They Have Done It Again” 








Backed by the armed forces, the President ousts 
Bhutto’s 20-month-old government 








By EDWARD W. DESMOND 


Bo" Bhutto had always suspected 
that her term as Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister would end abruptly, probably at 
the hands of the country’s military. Even 
so, the news came as a shock to Bhutto last 
week. At 4:30 Monday afternoon, Presi- 
dent Ghulam Ishaq Khan telephoned the 
Prime Minister at her official residence in 
Islamabad to inform her that he was dis- 
missing her 20-month-old government un- 
der Article 58 of the constitution for “in- 
ternal dissensions” and allegedly “horse 
trading for personal gain,” among other 
things. “I can’t believe it,” she said 
as she hung up the phone. Shortly 
afterward she saw soldiers take up 
positions around the building. To a 
group of assembled friends she 
said, “They have done it again.” 

In the capital, President Ishaq 
addressed a press conference that 
began with a reading from the Ko- 
ran: “Whatever evil befalls you is 
the result of your own deeds.” He 
then proceeded to read a three- 
page indictment of the Bhutto gov- 
ernment that included allegations 
of unconstitutional activities, cor- 
ruption and mishandling of a vio- 
lent political crisis in Sind province. 

Accordingly, said the Presi- 
dent, he had dissolved the Nation- 
al Assembly and declared a state 
of emergency. To run the govern- 
ment as interim Prime Minister, he 
said, he had chosen Ghulam Mus- 
tafa Jatoi, 59 the leader of the op- 
position in the dissolved assembly 
and an inveterate enemy of Bhut- 
to’s. Despite that stern action, 
Ishaq stressed his commitment 
to democracy and promised new 
elections on Oct. 24 as “an oppor- 
tunity for the people to restore 
their representatives’ accountability.” Lat- 
er that night the country’s four provincial 
assemblies were dissolved as well. 

For all the air of constitutional pro- 
priety surrounding Ishaq’s dismissal of 
Bhutto, his action marked a perilous inter- 
ruption of Pakistan’s fragile democratic pro- 
cess. U.S. diplomats, who were influential in 
soothing fears within the army high com- 
mand after Bhutto won the 1988 elections, 
responded coolly to Ishaq’s move but 
deemed it “consistent with the constitution 
of Pakistan.” The Bush Administration did 
not appear ready to go along with a handful 
of U.S. Senators who advocated a cutoff in 
Washington’s almost $600 million-a-year 
aid to Pakistan in response to what they 














called a “quasi-military coup.” But U.S. dip- 
lomats said the real test would be Ishaq’s 
ability to deliver on his promise of elections, 
a commitment that previous Pakistani Presi- 
dents have broken far more often than not. 
Bhutto began to fight back immediate- 
ly. She declared that her Pakistan People’s 
Party would challenge Ishaq’s action in the 
courts on the grounds that it was “illegal 
and unconstitutional” and based on “a 
pack of lies.” She accused the army of 
forcing the decision on Ishaq, who has 
close ties to the military. Ishaq previously 
served as a Finance Minister under Gener- 
al Mohammed Zia ul-Haq, Pakistan’s mili- 





The deposed Prime Minister: “I can't believe it” 


tary dictator for 11 years and the man who 
had Bhutto’s father, former Prime Minis- 
ter Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, hanged in 1979, “It 
is the army that is running the show,” she 
charged at a press conference in Karachi. 
Bhutto also announced that her party 
would participate in the October elections, 
Speaking with the same fiery tenacity that 
saw her through seven years of exile and 
imprisonment under Zia, she vowed, “We 
will win with a sweeping majority again.” 
She may be blocked, however, in her ef- 
forts to regain her popular support. In Is- 
lamabad, interim Prime Minister Jatoi an- 
nounced that his top priorities were 
preparing for the elections and taking 


steps to guarantee that “anyone found in- 
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volved in corruption is not spared.” While 
soldiers guarded government offices to en- 
sure that no incriminating papers would be 
removed, Bhutto, her husband Asif Zar- 
dari and several of their close associates 
were told not to leave the country. 

Ishaq made his move against Bhutto 
with the full knowledge that her popularity 
was in sharp decline. A chief reason: the 
widespread belief that many members of 
her government, as well as her husband, had 
made enormous amounts of money by tak- 
ing advantage of their positions. Most of her 
Cabinet members, for example, had secured 
extremely lucrative commercial and indus- 
trial licenses. Though Bhutto has denied 
such charges, Ishaq challenged her claims, 
insisting that “despite being subject to wide- 
spread public condemnation, the govern- 
ment failed to take appropriate action.” 

Bhutto's popularity has also slipped in 
recent months because of the chaos in the 
southern province of Sind, where 635 peo- 
ple have died so far this year in a 
conflict. between native Sindhis 
and mohajirs, the Muslims from 
India who settled in Sind at the 
time of the partition of British In- 
dia in 1947, and their descendants. 
Bhutto's party controlled the pro- 
vincial government but was unable 
to stop the violence that has all but 
paralyzed Karachi, the country’s 
largest city and main port. 

Despairing of a political settle- 
ment, the army repeatedly asked 
Bhutto for the constitutional au- 
thority to go in and disarm both the 
Sindhis and the mohajirs, but she 
refused, fearing damage to her base 
of support within the Sindhi com- 
munity. Combined with the tension 
with India over Kashmir that still 
threatens war, the Sind crisis creat- 
ed a security dilemma that the army 
found intolerable—and may have 
been the single most important 
factor in driving the generals to 
promote Ishaq’s action. Says Mu- 
shahid Hussain, a leading political 
analyst: “The army wanted to clear 
up Sind fast. It did not want to fight 
on two fronts.” 

Throughout her 20 months in 
office, Bhutto was guilty of colossal political 
blundering. Reluctant to compromise or 
even negotiate, she took on practically every 
real and potential adversary to her weak 
government. With the army she meddled in 
promotions. In Punjab province she spon- 
sored an unsuccessful campaign to bribe 
enough opposition politicians to unseat her 
archrival, chief minister Nawaz Sharif. In 
Sind she failed to honor a series of promises 
to her erstwhile ally, the Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement, thereby leading to the current 
turmoil in the province. In the end, Bhutto’s | 
helter-skelter governance gave the people 
she viewed as enemies the grounds they 
needed to unseat her. — Reported by 
Anita Pratap/Islamabad 
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A game of catch on a warm summer evening 


Spending time together, just the two of you. A pat on the back 


These are the things that last. The things that feel good. 
And once you find them, you want to bold on to them forever. 
Hagear has a feel for the way you live. Maybe that’s why more men 


take comfort in Haggar than any other brand of slacks 


HAGGAR 


A FEEL FOR AMERICA 
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Caillot’s sit-down strike 


Out on a Limb 
For the Trees 


Simonne Caillot, a writer and 
former schoolteacher in the 
Normandy town of St.-L6, has 
refused to eat for more than 
three wecks, and she shows no 
signs of ending her hunger 
strike. Caillot, 45, is protesting 
to ensure that the strip of trees 
on a 9,000-sq.-yd. plot of land 
she once owned will not be 
felled by its new owner. 

Caillot is a victim of remem- 
brement, an obscure French ru- 
ral code that allows community 
governments to redistribute 
land in the name of more pro- 
ductive farming. Her “save the 
trees” strike has brought to 
light simmering popular resent- 
ment against the policy, which 
is seen by its opponents as fa- 
voring influential landowners 
with big farms. 

After lengthy legal appeals, 
word came last week that the 
regional prefect has suggested 
that the case be reviewed—a 
difficult feat in August, when 


CANADA 


Talking Under 
The Gun 


Canada’s military was also in 
demand last week, but not in 
the Saudi desert. Quebec Pre- 
mier Robert Bourassa called 
for federal troops to man barri- 
cades at two Mohawk reserves 
in Quebec, where natives and 
police have been locked in an 
armed standoff for nearly a 
month. While the soldiers stand 
ready, Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney hopes Alan Gold, a 
Quebec judge and experienced 
mediator, can negotiate an end 
to the impasse. 
The Indians 


initiated the 


blockade to force the town of 


Oka to drop plans to expand a 
golf course onto land the Mo- 
hawks consider sacred proper- 
ty. An aborted police raid last 
month to break the boycott 
ended in the fatal shooting of 
an officer. 

Although angry townsfolk 
demanded immediate action, 


the army’s mandate is simply to 
keep the peace should Gold 
consider it necessary. “ 


SHANEY KOMUL 
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most of the French are away on | sy ‘ 
holiday. = | Mohawk warrior guards blockade 
KENYA 


Diverging 
Opinions 


The exercise in shuttle diplo- 


macy was intended to repair | 


U.S.-Kenyan relations, which 
have become increasingly 
strained since President Daniel 
arap Moi’s crackdown on dissi- 


dents last month. Afterward, 
Moi described the talks in such 
glowing terms as “friendly,” 
“genuine” and “sincere.” But 
U.S. officials had a decidedly 
different assessment of the 
three-day parley. One diplo- 
mat declared that Kenya had 
“backstepped politically and 
economically.” 

Last week another U.S. offi- 





PERU 


A Shock to 
The System 


When Alberto Fujimori was 
running for President, he 
promised he would not try to 
revive Peru’s disastrous econo- 
my with shock tactics. Last 
week Fujimori’s two-week-old 
government unveiled an aus- 
terity plan that prompted pro- 
tests and food riots. Overnight 
the price of gasoline jumped 
from 10¢ per gal. to more than 
$2, and food prices rose 300%. 
In Lima at least three people 


THE GERMANYS 


Setting Back 
The Clock 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl suf- 
fered a rare setback on the road 
to unity last week when he had 
to abandon plans to advance 
the first all-German elections 
from Dec. 2 to Oct. 14. Oppo- 
nents charged that Kohl hoped 
that facing voters sooner rather 
than later would protect his 
Christian Democrats from the 


cial was even more blunt. Rela- 
tions between the two countries 
were “at a turning point,” he 
said to TiME after the meeting. 
“We told Moi that he has one 
month to make some changes.” 
After that, he explained to the 
Kenyans, there would be no 
chance of deterring a disap- 
proving Congress from cutting 
USS. aid. 


Stranded by the economic crunch, commuters are forced to i 


| 





= | Moi: diplomatic deadline 











were killed by police and army 
troops, who were enforcing a 
state of emergency invoked 
two days before the measures 
were made public. The plan 
calls for taxes to be raised, im- 
port duties to be enforced and 
controls on currency exchange 
to be lifted. 

Many Peruvians said they 
felt betrayed by their new Pres- 
ident. Fujimori has promised 
$450 million to help the poor 
survive the economic adjust- 
ment, but some Peruvians fear 
that if the situation gets worse, 
the army will be needed to 
maintain order. s 


disillusion of the electorate as 
the costs of unification swell. 
Moving the date, com- 
plained Oskar Lafontaine, the 
Social Democratic opposition’s 
candidate for Chancellor, was a 
“deceptive maneuver.” His par- | 
ty made it clear that it would 
block the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary to speed up elections, At 
that, the government dropped 
the plan. Although the Social 
Democrats support an early 
date for unification, they want 
balloting to come later. w 
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Sorry to See the Cold War Go 


| A University of Chicago analyst predicts that the decline of 











superpower tensions will make Europe a more dangerous place 


By STROBE TALBOTT 
ow that almost everyone agrees the 


Al cold war is over, policymakers and 
analysts have begun to debate whether ju- 
bilation or apprehension is in order. Even 
before Iraq’s mugging of Kuwait, some 
experts worried that without the super- 
powers to rein them in, other nations tend 
to live by the law of the jungle, and hot 
wars are a condition of nature. Hence Eu- 
rope could revert to patterns of interna- 
tional behavior that not too long ago 
made it every bit as dangerous 
and violent as the Middle East 
is today. 

One of the first to sound a 
note of alarm was Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger. In a speech last Septem- 
ber he said, “For all its risks and 
uncertainties, the cold war was 
characterized by a remarkably 
stable and predictable set of re- 
lationships among the great 
powers.” The changes in the 
East, he warned, may prove 
“destabilizing.” 

Eagleburger, a former am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia, recently 
told a visiting delegation of his- 
torians that he particularly fears 
the “Balkanization” of Eastern 
Europe. With the retreat of the 
Soviet army, the countries of 
that region may once again be 
susceptible to the clash of na- 
tional hatreds and ambitions 
that accompanied the breakup 
of empires earlier in this 
century. 

A short version of this con- 
cern is echoed by Eagleburger’s 
boss, George Bush, who has tak- 
en to saying that the new enemy 
in Europe is “instability and 
unpredictability.” 

Now comes the long version. It is a 52- 
page article, titled “Back to the Future,” 
that appears in the quarterly /nternational 
Security. An 11-page abridgment is the cov- 
er story in the August Atlantic. Copies of 
that piece are being circulated and dis- 
cussed at the State Department and the 
White House. 

Author John Mearsheimer, a Univer- 
sity of Chicago political scientist, argues 
that Europe enjoyed 45 years of durable if 
chilly peace precisely because it was divid- 
ed into two camps; the U.S. and the Soviet 
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Author Mearshe 


Union have kept-not only each other in 
check but their allies as well. For Mear- 
sheimer and other academic experts on 
war and peace, two is a lucky, even magic, 
number. As he puts it in social-sciencese, 
“a bipolar system has only one dyad across 
which war might break out.” In other 
words, if nations are going to square off 
against one another, better they do so 
along a single, well-defined, well-fortified 
line that everyone knows not to cross. 
With a balance of power has come a bal- 
ance of terror. War can be averted by that 





saving grace of the nuclear age, mutual 
deterrence. 

Now Mearsheimer sees the emergence 
of a multipolar Europe, cluttered with dy- 
ads, or pairs of rivals, that could easily slip 
out of balance and alliances that constantly 
shift. The major states in the region—Ger- 
many, France, Britain, perhaps Italy, cer- 
tainly a shrunken but still formidable Rus- 
sia—will jockey for advantage, sometimes 
with, but often against, one another. 
Meanwhile, Hungary and Romania, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia may dig up an- 
cient border disputes. “The geometry of 
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imer:a controversial Proposal for keeping the peace 


In the geometry of power, two is a lucky, even magic, number. 


power,” writes Mearsheimer, would be- 
come “a design for tension, crisis and pos- 
sibly even war.” 

The solution he proposes is ill defined 
but highly unsettling nonetheless: the “well- 
managed proliferation” of nuclear weap- 
ons. Perhaps, he suggests, when some latter- 
day archduke is assassinated on a bridge in 
Sarajevo, there will be enough fingers on 
enough nuclear triggers to scare everyone 
into salutary paralysis. Among the states 
that should get the Bomb, he says, is a uni- 
fied Germany. That prospect appeals to few 
Germans and virtually no one else. A Ger- 
many armed with nuclear weapons would, 
almost unavoidably, raise the atavistic spec- 
ter of militarism that would be threatening 
to neighboring states. 

Mearsheimer knows his views will gen- 
erate controversy, “Some people have 
called my ideas downright dan- 
gerous,” he said last week. “I’ve 
tried to follow the logic of my 
2 analysis where it leads. I wel- 
; come the intellectual combat.” 

He holds out little hope for 
an alternative that he seems to 
agree would be preferable—the 
rise of a multinational super- 
state. Mearsheimer believes the 
European Community, like the 
Long Peace itself, has been a be- 
nign by-product of the cold war. 
He expects the process of inte- 
gration to slow down, even go 
into reverse as the Continent 
lapses into the anarchy of every 
nation for itself. 

The good news about Mear- 
sheimer’s message is that the 
bad news with which he con- 
cludes is unpersuasive. His pes- 
simism is unwarranted by what 
is already happening in Europe. 
British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher, Europe’s most un- 
abashed opponent of the super- 
State, is increasingly the odd 
woman out. Other leaders, par- 
ticularly Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of West Germany and 
President Francois Mitterrand 
of France, seem committed to 
moving in the direction that Thatcher dis- 
dains—toward forms of political and mili- 
tary cooperation that entail the pooling of 
sovereignty. 

The crumbling of the Iron Curtain has, if 
anything, accelerated the quest for ties that 
will bind across national frontiers. Now that 
the West is freed from its obsession with the 
menace to the East, statesmen are likely to 
be more vigilant against the dangers of na- 
tionalism in their midst. And the more will- 
ing they are to suppress old motives for mak- 
ing war, the more able they will be to 
restrain the proliferation of new means. 
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Outside Lima, water is fetched by the pail. In some parts of the world people are at th 
mercy of entrepreneurs who sell the precious liquid for whatever the market will bear. 


JUSTAVO GILABER ® PICTURES 


The Last Drops 





Population growth and development have depleted and polluted the world’s 


water supply, raising the risk of starvation, epidemics and even wars 














Swaminathan  Asokan 
dreams of water. It gushes 
out of a giant tap and fills 
bucket after bucket. But 
then he wakes up—to a 
nightmare. For at Asokan’s 
house in Madras, India’s 
fourth largest city, there is 
no water. The tap has long 


| By EUGENE LINDEN 





been dry. So he must get up in the dark of | 


night and, laden with plastic pails, take a 
five-minute walk down the street to a pub- 
lic tap. Since the water flows only between 
4 a.m. and 6 a.m., Asokan, 34, a white-col- 
| lar worker at a finance company, tries to be 


there by 3:30 a.m. to get a good place in 
line. His reward: five buckets that must last 
the entire day. 

Compared with many of his country- 
men, Asokan is fortunate. At least 8,000 
Indian villages have no local water supply 


| at all. Their residents must hike long dis- 


tances to the nearest well or river. In many 
parts of the country, water is contaminated 
by sewage and industrial waste, exposing 
those who drink it to disease. 

The sad state of India’s water supply is 
just one sign of what could become a global 
disaster. From the slums of Mexico to the 
overburdened farms of China, human pop- 
ulations are outstripping the limited stock 
of fresh water. Mankind is poisoning and 
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exhausting the precious fluid that sustains 
all life. 

In the Soviet Union, the mismanage- 
ment of land around the Aral Sea has cut it 
off from its sources of water, causing the 
volume of the once giant lake to shrink by 
two-thirds in 30 years. Now storms of salt 
and pesticides swirl up from the receding 
shoreline, contaminating the land and af- 
flicting millions of Uzbeks with gastritis, ty- 
phoid and throat cancer. In Beijing, one- 
third of the city’s wells have gone dry, and 


the water table drops by as much as 2 me- 


ters (2.2 yards) a year. In the Western U.S., 
four years of drought have left municipal- 
iues and agricultural interests tussling over 


diminishing water stocks. Says Ivan Res- 
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trepo, head of the Center for Ecodevelop- 
ment in Mexico, where as many as 30 mil- 
lion people do not have safe drinking 
water: “We've been enduring a crisis for 
several years now, but it is in this decade 
that it will explode.” 

Camouflaged by its very familiarity, the 
water problem has crept up on a world dis- 
tracted by fears of global warming and oth- 
er emergent environmental threats. Yet 
water could be the first resource that puts a 
limit on human population and economic 
growth. Shortfalls of water will mean 
shortfalls of food, since up to three-quar- 
ters of the fresh water that humanity uses 
goes for agriculture. Moreover, contami- 
nated drinking water in heavily populated 
areas endangers the health of hundreds of 
millions of people. According to the Unit- 
ed Nations, 40,000 children die every day, 
many of them the victims of the water 
crisis. 

At the moment, countries are poised to 
go to war over oil, but in the near future, 
water could be the catalyst for armed con- 
flict. Israel and Jordan, Egypt and Ethio- 
pia, and India and Bangladesh are but a 
few of the neighboring nations at odds over 
rivers and lakes, Warns Arnon Sofer, pro- 
fessor of geography at Isracl’s Haifa Uni- 
versity: “Wars over water might erupt in 
the Middle East in the "90s when states try 
to control each other's supplies.” 

Whatever the human consequences of 
the crisis, it has an even greater effect on 
many other living things. Fish, birds and 
countless creatures are crowded out, ma- 
rooned or poisoned as industry, agricul- 
ture and municipalities reroute rivers, dry 
up wetlands, dump waste and otherwise 
disrupt the normal functioning of delicate 
ecosystems. The world is learning that 
there are limits to mankind's ability to 
move water from one place to another 
without seriously upsetting the balance of 
nature. 

The idea of a global shortage seems in- 
credible when 70% of the earth’s surface is 
covered by H2O. But 98% of that water is 
salty, making it unusable for drinking or 
agriculture. Desalinization is technically 
feasible, but it is far too expensive to use 
anywhere except in an ultra-rich, sparsely 
populated country like Saudi Arabia. Oth- 
er options, like towing icebergs from the 
poles, are also beyond the means of poor 
nations. 

The scarcity of fresh water for agricul- 
ture makes famines more likely every year. 
The world consumes more food than it 
produces, and yet there are few places to 
turn for additional cropland. Only by draw- 
ing on international stockpiles of grain 
have poorer countries averted widespread 
starvation. But those supplies are being de- 
pleted. From 1987 to 1989, the world’s 
stock of grain fell from a 10 1-day surplus to 
a 54-day one. A drought in the U.S. bread- 
basket could rapidly lead to a global food 
calamity. 

Even if rainfall stays at normal levels, 





current world food production will be diffi- 
cult to maintain, much less increase. The 
food supply has kept pace with population 
growth only because the amount of land 
under irrigation has doubled in the past 
three decades. Now, however, agriculture 
is losing millions of hectares of this land to 
the effects of improper watering. 


ithout adequate drainage, 

continuous irrigation gradu- 

ally destroys a piece of land— 

and any streams or rivers 
near it—through a process called saliniza- 
tion, As the heat of the sun evaporates irri- 
gation water, salts are left behind. The wa- 
ter also flushes additional salts out of soils 
with high concentrations of minerals, leav- 
ing them to dry on the surface into a cake- 
like residue or to dissolve in groundwater 
and poison plant roots. 

History shows that such environmental 
destruction can have far-reaching conse- 
quences. The salinization of irrigated land 
led to the fall of Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lon, and perhaps even the Mayan civiliza- 
tion of Central America. Similar pressures 
are at work today. Sandra Postel of World- 
watch Institute estimates that 60 million 
hectares (nearly 150 million acres) of irri- 
gated land worldwide have 
been damaged by salt 
buildup. 

Human activities have 
also disrupted the delicate 
natural systems that main- 
tain water supplies. To ob- 
tain wood and clear land for 
homes and farms, mankind 
is chopping down forests at 
an unprecedented rate. But 
vegetation traps water, re- 
ducing runoff and replenish- 
ing groundwater supplics. 
Throughout the world, tree 
cutting has Ied to floods, 
mud slides and soil erosion 
during rainy seasons and 
acute water shortages dur- 
ing dry periods. 

Deforestation can set 
in motion forces that re- 
duce the amount of rainfall 
in a given area. In a rain 
forest, for example, as 
much as half the moisture 
settles on trees and quickly 
evaporates into the sky, 
only to precipitate again in 
a continuous cycle. Thus 
when trees are cut down, 
rainfall may diminish. 

Even in dryer regions 
sparse shrubs can help 
maintain rainfall. Some 
scientists argue that once 
ground cover is Stripped, 
the land hardens and 
evaporates less moisture 
into the air. At the same 
| time, the naked soil re- 











flects more sunlight, triggering atmo- 
spheric processes that reduce rainfall by 
drawing dryer air into the area. 

The result is desertification, a gradual 
conversion of marginal land into waste- 
land. This process is often driven by popu- 
lation pressures, which force people to 
work lands unsuitable for agriculture. In 
sub-Saharan Africa, for instance, settlers 
move into an area when it is wet and green, 
and then stay and remove the ground cover 
when the inevitable drought returns. With- 
out a green barrier to stop them, sand 
dunes march inexorably forward. 

While no place is safe from the effects 
of the water crisis, Egypt, in particular, 
faces hard times. The country’s population 
of 55 million is growing by 1 million every 
nine months. Already the people must im- 
port 65% of their food, and the situation 
could grow far worse. The flow of the Nile, 
Egypt’s only major water supply, will be re- 
duced in coming years as upstream neigh- 
bors Ethiopia and Sudan divert more of 
the river’s waters. Egypt's only practical 
course is to brake population growth and 
reduce the enormous amount of water 
wasted through inefficient irrigation 
techniques. 

Competition for water is especially 
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MEXICO The Colorado River is so depleted by American irrigation projects that its ) 
waters sometimes dry up before reaching the Gulf of California. 
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fierce between Israel and Jordan, which 
must share the Jordan River basin. Many 
towns in Jordan receive water only two 
times a week, and the country must double 
its supply within 20 years just to keep up 
with population growth. “We are cor- 
nered,” admits Munther Haddadin, a Jor- 
danian development official. With time 
running out, Jordan hopes to draw addi- 
tional reserves from the Yarmuk river. Is- 
rael, however, will fight any plans for use of 
the river that do not give guarantees of ac- 
cess to the Yarmuk waters that the country 
currently uses. 

In the grip of a three-year drought, Is- 
rael too is far from secure, despite its 
formidable conservation technologies. An 
expected 750,000 Soviet émigrés will prob- 


| ably settle in the cities, where the use of 


pure water is the highest. At the same time, 
750,000 Palestinians in the Gaza Strip face 
what Zemah Ishai, Israel’s water com- 
missioner, calls a “catastrophe” because 
of overpumping and contamination of 
groundwater. 

A decade ago, a government study in 
China estimated that the nation’s water re- 
sources might support only 700 million 
people. That was alarming, since the popu- 
lation had already reached 900 million. 
Unable to increase the supply, the Politbu- 
ro took the simpler expedient of revising 
the study to conclude that there was 
enough water for 1.1 billion people. As the 
population continues to grow and now sur- 
passes the 1.1 billion mark, China has grad- 
ually increased the numbers in the study. 

Chinese leaders, aware of the true se- 
verity of the crisis, have at last begun to fo- 
cus the nation’s scientific talent on the wa- 
ter issue. The country has been working to 
develop salt-tolerant and drought-resistant 
crops, and it has begun to have some suc- 
cess in reclaiming salt-damaged land. 

In the West the most troubled dry spot 
is Mexico, where a government report as- 
serts that “water will be a limiting factor 
for the country’s future development.” 
The demands of Mexico City’s 20 million 
people are causing the level of their main 
aquifer to drop as much as 3.4 meters (11 
ft.) annually. Water subsidies encourage 
the wealthy and middle classes to waste 
municipal supplies, while the poor are 
forced to buy from piperos, entrepreneurs 
who fix prices according to demand. Belat- 
edly, the government has begun to estab- 
lish a more sensible system of tariffs as well 
as promote water-saving devices like low- 
flush toilets. 

Despite the global breadth of the water 
crisis, the situation is not completely hope- 
less. In industrial nations the revitalized 
environmental movement has spawned a 
fresh offensive against pollution. Jan Dog- 
terom, who runs a consulting firm in the 
Netherlands, represents a new breed of de- 
tective hired by governments to track down 
the culprits who contaminate waterways. 
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Faced with the knowledge 
that toxins can be traced 
back to their source, many 
companies comply readily in 
cleanup efforts. Says Dog- 
terom: “It is my honest-to- 
God conviction that the 
West European rivers will 
be clean in SO years, and the 
East European rivers will 
soon follow.” 

The water-supply pic- 
ture may not be entirely 
bleak. Mohamed El-Ashry 
of the World Resources 
Institute estimates that 
around the world 65% to 
70% of the water people 
use is lost to evaporation, 
leaks and other inefficien- 
cies. The U.S. has a slight- 
ly better 50% efficiency, 
and El-Ashry believes it is 
economically feasible to reduce losses 
to 15%. 

Government officials and businesses are 
looking for ways to reuse waste water. With 
the aid of advanced technology, even highly 
contaminated water can be made drinkable 
again. Alcoa has just begun to market a new 
claylike material called Sorbplus that helps 











CHINA In Northern Shaanxi province, trees help halt advancing dunes. 
Worldwide, thousands of sq. km turn to wasteland each year. 


clean water by adsorbing toxic materials. 

Most tantalizing of all is the possibility 
that there are great, undiscovered reser- 
voirs throughout the globe. Speaking in 
Cairo last June at a water summit organized 
by the Washington-based Global Strategy 
Council, Farouk El-Baz of Boston Univer- 
sity raised hopes among African nations 


The U.S.: No Water to Waste 


when he announced that an 
analysis of remote sensing 
data has revealed unsuspect- 
ed supplies of underground 
water in the dryest part of the 
Egyptian Sahara. El-Baz be- 
lieves there may be twice as 
much water stored under- 
ground worldwide as previ- 
ously assumed. 

New supplies could take 
some pressure off rivers and 
lakes and would be a tempo- 
rary godsend to millions of 
people. But if societies re- 
turned to business as usual, 
this bounty would only post- 
pone the day of reckoning 
for humans and all other 
species. Humanity has long 
deluded itself into thinking 
that water shortages merely 
reflect temporary problems 
of distribution. Both industrial and devel- 
oping nations are finally realizing that the 
world’s fresh water is a finite and vulnera- 
ble resource, an irreplaceable commodity 
that must be respected and preserved. 

— With reporting by Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico 
City, Anita Pratap/New Delhi and Amany 
Radwan/Amman 
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or all its natural wealth, the U.S, has its share of water woes. 

Nearly half of its rivers, lakes and streams are damaged or 
threatened by pollution, according to an Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency survey, Occasional water shortages have struck all 
over the country, even in the rain-rich Northeast, 

By far the most serious problems are in the West, where 
poor water-management practices, rampant growth and ex- 
treme drought have hurt both people and vital ecosystems. In 
cities and towns, water scarcity means quick showers, brown 
lawns and dirty cars. But the real economic burden falls on 
farmers, who use between 80% and 90% of the water available 
in the Far West. While cities can easily absorb drought-related 
water-price increases, many farmers 


canal system, the California Aqueduct, which carries water 
from the Sacramento River Delta 800 km (500 miles) south to 
Los Angeles. Mark Reisner, author of Cadillac Desert, an ex- 
amination of Western water, notes that the delta is sinking by 
as much as 7.6 cm (3 in.) a year, leaving the area, much of it 
already below sea level, ever more vulnerable to seawater in- 
trusion. A major earthquake on the nearby Hayward fault 
could destroy the levees that protect this crucial water supply. 
“It’s a fragile, fragile system,” says Reisner, “ludicrously so 
since 19 million people depend on it.” 

The Western system of canals and dams was built with the 
attitude that fresh water is wasted if it is allowed to flow into 
the sea, This approach ignored the 





are being driven out of business by 
their water bills. 

The only salvation is conserva- 
tion. Since Wayne Wyatt, manager 
of the High Plains Water Conserva- 
tion District in Lubbock, Texas, be- 
gan advising local farmers on water 
savings ten years ago, some have cut 
losses from evaporation from 40% 
to as little as 2%. Bill Buckman, a 
third-generation Lubbock farmer, 
says that energy savings and in- 
creased crop yields paid for his wa- 
ter-efficient, center-pivot irrigation 
system within a year. 

Some parts of the West will re- 
main vulnerable with or without con- 
servation. Southern California gets 





: ecological importance of wetlands 
© and brackish waters, and the price of 
3 this ignorance has been the disap- 
| pearance of many fisheries and wa- 
terfowl. Conservationists have had 
2 to turn to the Endangered Species 
; Act for last-resort protection for 
ecosystems. In Nevada the Interior 
Department is currently trying to 
satisfy agricultural demands for wa- 
ter while preserving the endangered 
fish and wetlands in the Stillwater 
National Wildlife Preserve. Such 
balancing acts are going to become 
ever more common. Says former 
Governor Bruce Babbitt of Arizona: 
“Only very recently has it become 
clear that there are no more water 








roughly half of its water from a single 


Bill Buckman checks his efficient irrigation system 


holes in the West.” 2 
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| Everything Is Not So Jake 





| THE TWO JAKES Directed by Jack Nicholson; Screenplay by Robert Towne 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


sequel to Chinatown 

(released 16 years ago), 
eight years in the making—or 
more accurately, in the pre- 
production squabbling, with its 
release twice delayed in the past 
yeatr—The Two Jakes redefines 
the cliché “long awaited.” It also 
redefines “disappointing,” and 
possibly “excruciating” as well. 

The year is 1948, and in post- 
| war Los Angeles, Jake Gittes 
(Jack Nicholson, of course) is 
enjoying newfound prosperity at 
his old trade. For a private eye 
Specializing in “matrimonial” 
cases, a fluid society with a rising 





good times. But some things 
don’t change. Once again a rou- 


leads Jake to the discovery of much larger 
depravities. In Chinatown it was the desire 
to control water in the San Fernando Val- 
ley that set the power élite at one another's 
throats; in The Two Jakes it is the desire to 
control the oil underlying the Los Angeles 
basin that’s making folks murderously cra- 
zy. Perhaps predictably, the new case re- 
fers Jake back to the dark, terrible and (for 
him) unfinished emotional business with 
which the earlier case concluded. 

Right. And then? Yes...er...um... 
At this point in a review it is customary to 





divorce rate is bound to mean Nicholson with Delores, a secretary (Susan Forristal) 


tine investigation of sexual hanky-panky | 


provide a little more detailed summary of 





And he places an insupportable burden 
on director Nicholson. This script is, of ne- 
cessity, endlessly expository: dramatic con- 
frontation is either crowded out entirely by 
speculative talk, or it arrives so encrusted 
with a multiplicity of mysterious 
F motivations that it is robbed of 
; impact. Try as he will (and try he 
does), Nicholson cannot give The 
Two Jakes the forward motion or | 
the style it desperately needs, 
And in the end, he fails to supply 
that satisfying sense of closure 
any mystery must have. One 
leaves the theater not knowing 
for certain why anybody did any- 
thing in this movie—and by this 
time, not much caring. 

What this film misses most is a 
character like Noah Cross, whom 
John Huston played with chilling 
false charm in Chinatown. The 
trail that led to him was as convo- 
luted as the story line in this moy- 
ie. But we knew all along the 
footprints had to arrive at his 





An enigma wrapped in incomprehensibility. 


the story, giving potential customers some 
concrete idea of what they're being asked 
to buy into. Well this time, forget it. What 
can be reported without hesitation is that 
there is another Jake, that he is played by 
Harvey Keitel, and that early in the film he 
catches his wife (Meg Tilly) in bed with his 
business partner and rubs him out. After 
that, you're on your own. In showing that 
what seems to be a crime of passion is actu- 
ally one of dispassion, having much more to 
do with big money than a little sex, and in 
trying to tie this mess into Gittes’ sad past, 
writer Robert Towne crosses the line be- 
tween complexity and incomprehensibility. | 





doorstep, and when they did, we 
confronted an unforgettable 
monster, whose political and economic im- 
morality was of a piece with his sexual per- | 
version. Dramatically he was an antagonist 
who functioned as a powerfully clarifying 
force, resolving, vivifying all the movie’s am- 
biguities. There is just no one like him here, 
though Rubén Blades, the singer who is 
turning into a delicately ironic actor, might 
have fulfilled the role if his gangster charac- 
ter had been more fully developed. Unfortu- 
nately, like everyone else in this huge, wast- 
ed effort, he is merely glimpsed wandering in 
a labyrinth that never draws us into its enig- 
mas and finally stupefies both curiosity and 
involvement. a 





In the Mood 


MO’ BETTER BLUES 
Directed and Written by Spike Lee 








M oral controversy is often the film- 

maker's friend. If you can get people 
spinning their wheels about whether your 
characters did good or bad when confront- 
ing a hot contemporary issue, you can usu- 
ally distract them from your deficiencies as 
| acraftsman. 

It worked for Spike Lee last year with Do 
the Right Thing. The discussion then was all 
about whether or not the film endorsed a vi- 
olent response to racism, not about the qual- 
ity of the work. His new movie, Mo’ Better 
Blues, is stirring a less commercially useful 
controversy, having been denounced by the 

| Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith for 
its portrayal of a pair of scuzzy jazz- 
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Lee, center, doing not quite the right thing 


club owners as anti-Semitic stereotypes. 
Come to think of it, they are, But, come | 
to think of it, almost everyone else in a 
Spike Lee movie is a stereotype too. That’s | 
what crude, careless sensibilities like Lee’s 
deal in. He means to be affable here and 


pay some sort of tribute to the world of his 
father Bill, a jazzman who wrote the film’s 
score. But despite firsthand knowledge, his 
story of how the career of trumpeter Bleek 
Gilliam (Denzel Washington) is undone by 
pride, womanizing and unwise affection 
for a shiftless manager (played by Lee) is 
conventionally romantic, and so is his real- 
ization of its ’round-midnight atmosphere. 

Lee sometimes writes good, quirky lit- 
tle exchanges, but precisely because his 
characters are so simplified, dramatic inci- 
dent does not grow organically. So the 
film’s movement is fitful and arbitrary—all 
mood swings and unpersuasive melodra- 
ma. It makes you restless waiting for some- 
thing to happen and restive trying to ex- 
plain its emotional and narrative logic 
when it finally arrives. Lee needs to think 
things through. If he did, the A.D.L. would 
have nothing to say to him. And he might 
be a filmmaker worth conjuring with in- 
stead of an annual media sensation. — R.S. 
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Wizard of Odd 


WILD AT HEART 
Written and Directed 
by David Lynch 


D avid Lynch is an industry these days. 
America’s most distinctive movie- 
maker had directed just four features (Era- 
serhead, The Elephant Man, Dune and Blue 
Velvet) in a 15-year career, but now he’s ev- 
erywhere. His Twin Peaks brought flaming 
weirdness to prime-time television. He has 
directed TV commercials and a 25-minute 
music video. This fall he is co-producing a 
documentary series for the Fox network. 
And here’s Wild at Heart, another three- 
ring freak show that won the top prize at 
this year’s Cannes Film Festival and serves 
as an entertaining anthology of Lynch 
oddities. 

Wild at Heart begins with the moody 
Sailor (Nicolas Cage) bashing a_ black 
man’s head into pulp. And Sailor is the 
good guy in this storm-sky fresco of two 
crazy kids on the run. Sailor and his girl- 
friend Lula (Laura Dern) hightail it to New 
Orleans and Texas, where they encounter 
fat-lady porn stars and a slick psychopath 
(Willem Dafoe) who loses his head, literal- 
ly and spectacularly, in a bank heist. To 
Barry Gifford’s source novel Lynch adds a 
murder plot, an Elvis impersonation, a few 





Twin freaks: Dern and Dafoe 


torture scenes, a drug cartel, some cock- 
roaches and a happy ending complete with 
deus ex machina. Not to mention frequent 
references to The Wizard of Oz, with which 
Wild has precisely nothing in common. 
This handsome, volcanically violent 
road movie is Lynch’s first flat-out comedy; 
he and his ensemble (including Diane Ladd 
and Crispin Glover) work at high pitch and 
have a swell time at it. Wild at Heart is also 
the first Lynch film in which his motives—to 
hang a haberdashery of bizarre incidents on 
the merest hook of plot—are apparent. You 
might go, “Ick!” but you won't ask, “Huh?” 
What's lacking is the old sense of delicious, 
disturbing mystery. Wild at Heart reveals a 
master of movie style on his way to becom- 
— By Richard Corliss 
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“ALL GOODS WORTH PRICE CHARGED,” 
is what Jack Daniel's nephew said in 1907. We're 
still saying it today. 

Mr. Lem Motlow put this slogan on crocks and 
jugs of his uncle’s whiskey. You see, he knew our 
Jack Daniel's Tennessee Whiskey was 
made with Tennessee cave spring water T 

and mellowed through hard maple 
charcoal before aging. Mr. Motlow 
knew value when he saw it. And 
still today, though Jack Daniel’s 

is priced above many whiskeys, 

a sip will prove its worth. 
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By JOHN ELSON 


T ranslating a written tale 
into TV drama has its pit- 
falls. Excessive fidelity to the 
text can emphasize a story’s or- 
igins on the page. Departure 
for drama’s sake can suggest 
that what’s onscreen came 
solely from a script. Those per- 
ils are present in 90-minute 
video anthologies—something 
of an endangered species these 
days, like westerns—that HBO 
and Showtime coincidentally 
offer for late-summer viewing. 
(Both debut Aug. 19.) Differ- 
ently flawed, they nonetheless 
make for more satisfactory 
evenings than network reruns. 

HBO's Women & Men: Stories of Seduc- 
tion goes heavily Hollywood—marquee- 
worthy directors, proven scriptwriters, a 
cast of (mostly) stars—in its rather literal 
rendering of three modern classics. In 
Mary McCarthy’s The Man in the Brooks 
Brothers Shirt (adapted and directed by 
Frederic Raphael), a radical journalist 
(Elizabeth McGovern) meets a crass busi- 
ness executive (Beau Bridges) who makes 
use of his booze and her boredom to lure 
her into a one-night stand during a trans- 
continental railroad trip. (Those were the 
days!) Owlish and pudgy, Bridges is right 
for his role, but pillow-soft McGovern is 








wrong for hers. And many of Raphael's | 








Weller and Ringwald in Dusk Before Fireworks 
The belles were ringing, but definitely not for her. 


arch lines—“Stand by for a Fascist inva- 
sion,” the reporter murmurs to herself just 
before sex—sound like candidates for the 
New Yorker's old “Sayings We Doubt Ever 
Got Said” department. 

Comic artifice is better served in a stat- 
ic rendering of Dorothy Parker's Dusk Be- 


fore Fireworks (directed by Ken Russell, | 


adapted by Valerie Curtin). In the giddy 
days of bathtub gin—much guzzling in all 
three stories, by the way—the coitus of an 
aging rake (Peter Weller) and a nubile 
flapper is rendered interruptus by untimely 
calls from his other women. Former teen 
queen Molly Ringwald delivers her lion- 
ess’s share of the Parker sallies with engag- 





ing zest but seems a bit too twenty- 
somethingly modern for a tart of the 
Roaring Twenties. 

Last is best. Ernest Hemingway’s Hills 
Like White Elephants (directed by Tony 
Richardson) is a vignette from 
1925 Spain. At a dusty rural 
railway station, a writer with 
wanderlust (James Woods) 
and his pregnant girlfriend 
(Melanie Griffith) warily dis- 
cuss what is never explicitly 
mentioned: an abortion. Writ- 
ers John Gregory Dunne and 
Joan Didion produced dia- 
logue that is Earnestly true, 
not faux Papa. Woods, edgy as 
usual, and Griffith, her little- 
girl voice on the edge of tears, 
generate real sexual tension. 

By contrast, The Showtime 
30-Minute Movie, premiere of 
a series, takes a no-frills, no- 
big-names approach to three 
first films by new directors. In 
Conquering Space, a girl dis- 
covers first lust, learns to drive and watches 
her family fall apart at pre-moonshot Cape 
Canaveral. In /2:0] P.M., a twitchy corpo- 
rate flunky has terminal déja vu, con- 
demned to repeat endlessly one hour of a 
single day. In To the Moon, Alice, a home- 
less family takes nightly refuge on the com- 
fy set of a TV sitcom. 

Overall, Showtime's trio of adaptations 
packs some emotional punch, but there is a 
slick professional sameness to the stories 
that suggests production by committee. 
Meanwhile, HBO's Hills Like White Ele- 
phants, a haunting brief encounter frozen 
in time by good acting and writing, shows 
how it can and ought to be done. s 
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OUSTED. Robert Campeau, 66, freewheel- 
ing corporate raider; as chairman and chief 
executive of his debt-ridden empire; in 
Toronto. The Canadian retailer borrowed 
heavily to buy department stores, from 
Bloomingdale’s to Jordan Marsh. 





SUSPENDED. Rick Leach, 33, San Francis- 
co Giants outfielder; for 60 days; for use of 
an illegal substance. It was Leach’s second 
drug suspension in as many seasons. Under 
baseball’s “three-strike rule,” one more 
substance-abuse incident will put him out 
of baseball for good. 


SENTENCED. Gerard Depardieu, 41, ubiqui- 
tous French film star; to a two-month sus- 
pended prison term and a six-month sus- 
pension of his driver's license; on charges 
of drunken driving and causing an acci- 


dent; near Vichy, France. Depardieu, who 
won best-actor award at this year’s Cannes 
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Milestones 





Film Festival for his title role in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, collided with an oncoming car, 
injuring two people. 


DIED. Jacques Soustelle, 78, World War II 
Free French patriot and leader in the un- 
derground movement against Algerian 
independence from France; in the Paris 
suburb of Neuilly-sur-Seine. During 
World War II, General Charles de Gaulle 
named Soustelle, a multilingual anthro- 
pologist, chief of the Free French intelli- 
gence service in the fight to liberate 
France from Nazi occupation. In the late 
1950s, while serving as Governor-General 
in Algeria and Minister of Information 
under De Gaulle, Soustelle became a 
champion of French sovereignty over Alge- 
ria. He quit his government posts in 1959, 
allegedly to help direct a clandestine organi- 
zation, the Secret Army, in two aborted 


| coups against the De Gaulle government 





because of its move to- 
ward Algerian indepen- 
dence. Three years later, 
after being charged with 
“attempts against the 
state,” Soustelle fled 
France. He spent six 
years in exile, mostly in 
Switzerland, before re- 
turning home following a general amnesty 
for those involved in the Algerian dispute. 





DIED. Gordon Bunshaft, 81, architect of 
landmark skyscrapers, museums and li- 
braries; in New York City. In structures 


| across Manhattan, such as Lever House 


and the old Pepsi-Cola Building, Bunshaft 
combined glass, metal and stone to create 
sleek towers that reflected his modernist 
style. He also designed the Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum in Washington and the Beinecke Li- 
brary at Yale. 
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Six Tales, Twice Told 


A Hemingway gem among a treasury of short stories 

















~ Books 


Beyond the 
Perfect 
Pot Roast 


New cookbooks show the 
sophistication and variety 
of American cuisine 


By JOHN F. STACKS 


ookbooks tumble forth from Amer- 

ican publishing houses like frites 

from a frying basket. In the past six 
months, hundreds have been published. 
They are profitable for the simple reason 
that everyone has to eat, which means that 
someone has to cook. 

That is precisely why I have been mess- 
ing around in the kitchen since high school 
days, when I was the first football player to 
hold membership in the Chef’s Club. If I 
knew how to cook, I would be sure to eat 
when and what I wanted, even though my 
mother and father were both steady produc- 
ers of great food. Cookbooks should serve 
the same end: better, more flexible eating, 

I have been reading and cooking from a 
large pile of the newest cookbooks for the 
past several months, full of wonder at the va- 
riety and sophistication of modern Ameri- 
can cookery. That is all the more remarkable 
because only a decade or so ago, most of the 
country was stuck in the pot-roast-and- 
mashed-potato syndrome. This new crop of 
cookbooks will tell you everything from how 
to clean raw abalone to how to prepare a 
really good, well, pot roast with mashed po- 
tatoes, one of my favorites. The cookbooks 
incorporate all the flavors and delicacy of 
the new American cuisine as practiced in 
imaginative restaurants across the country, 
but there is also a pile of books 
that resurrect the wonderfully old- 
fashioned regional cookery, from 
Cajun to Mennonite. Most cooks 
won't buy more than a couple of 
cookbooks a year, so I have ranked 
the following in order of purchas- 
ing preference. Work from the top 
down, as in a recipe, to stock the 
kitchen library. 

At the very top is a very mod- 
ern version of the great old war- 
horse cookbooks like The Fannie 
Farmer Cookbook and Joy of 
Cooking. It is called The New Ba- 
sics Cookbook by Julee Rosso 
and Sheila Lukins (Workman; 





who founded New York City’s swell little 
gourmet-food store the Silver Palate and 
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then produced one of the pioneer nouvelle 
American cookbooks. At 849 pages, The 
New Basics describes and prescribes just 
about everything one does in the kitchen. 
Let's see, how about pot roast? The com- 
prehensive 44-page index says “pot roast 
pasta.” Huh? Yes, you make this pot roast 
that sounds delicious, but then you chop it all 








up and, with its juices, spoon it over a pound | 


of penne or pappardelle. The old pot roast is 
now actually a stracdtto. How modern can 
you get? You wouldn’t want the mashed 
spuds if you’ve got the pasta, but let’s check 
anyway. Three listings: the basic one, with 


sour cream; one that has a whole head of 


cooked garlic (yum!); and one that is half po- 
tatoes and half parsnips (hmm?). 

By comparison, the 1964 version of Joy 
of Cooking has one straightforward recipe 
| for pot roast and one for mashed potatoes. 
But Joy is an amusing cultural icon, atwit- 
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FLAVOR 






Oriental braised 
veal shanks, an 
imaginative, tedium- 
free blending of 
Eastern traditions 
with American 
cooking techniques 


ter with the new availability of frozen food 
and the wonders of the blender. It is stern 
and didactic in tone, urging its female 
readers on to culinary excellence: “You 
will cat at the hour of your choice ... And 
you will regain the priceless private joy of 
family living, dining and sharing.” 


he New Basics is diverse, sophisticat- 
ed and essential. It is also, however, 
cloying in parts. “We have known 
and loved Sarabeth for years—and love 
having breakfast in Sarabeth’s Kitchen,” 
begins the recipe for Sarabeth Levine’s 
Goldilox, which turns out to be scrambled 
eggs with cream cheese and smoked salm- 
on, Go straight to the recipes—especially 
the quick and easy bouillabaisse with a 
peppery rouille—and skip the biographical 
musings in the preface, which tell us more 
than we want to know about the authors’ 
families and herb gardens. 
As a rule, cookbooks with big, beautiful 
, Pictures should be avoided. The 








= more pictures, the fewer recipes. 
But my second favorite new book 
is Pacific Flavors by Hugh Car- 
* penter (Stewart, Tabori & Chang; 
$35). The gorgeous photography 
is by Teri Sandison, but it can be 
forgiven because of the imagina- 
tive excellence of the recipes. 
Carpenter's aim is to blend Ori- 
ental flavors with American cook- 
ing techniques, thus preserving 
the flavors of the East but elimi- 
nating many of the more tedious 
steps required in traditional East- 
ern recipes, Even the Oriental 
flavorings he uses are now fairly 
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$29.95). These are the people 
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Having a Canon personal copie 








A copy of what you ordered. 





rat home can saye your marriage. 





What you got. 


When you bring home a Canon PC-1, you're getting a copier that’s portable, needs no 
warm-up time, and is virtually service-free, thanks to our own single-cartridge system. 
That creates originals of recipes, school projects, greeting cards, invitations, and business 
documents. And best of all, that produces an indisputable record of your transactions. 
Which can save more than time. 


Canon 


PERSONAL COPIERS 
Nothing but originals. 































































Pan-fried Sichuan chicken is a good ex- 
ample. Chicken breasts are sautéed in a reg- 
ular skillet, then drenched in a delicious 
sauce composed of the usual Chinese sus- 
pects: oyster, bean and hoisin sauces, sherry 
instead of Chinese wine, ginger, garlic, chili 
sauce and Sichuan peppercorns. Another of 
the charms of this book is the notion of serv- 
ing these Oriental-style dishes along with 


ys es 


Western foods, in this case with steamed 
carrots in parsley butter. 

My objection to all the pretty pictures in 
this and other books is the inevitable sense 
of inferiority they produce when the food 
comes out of the kitchen. For example, Mi- 
chael McCarty, owner of California-style 
restaurants in New York City and Santa 
Monica, Calif, has published Michael's 
Cookbook (Macmillan; $29.95), which rates 
three stars for art direction. Each food sec- 
tion opens with a page of modern art by, say, 
Helen Frankenthaler or Richard Dieben- 
korn. What they have to do with eating 
eludes me. Worse, in each section there are 
color plates showing the finished dishes. 
Each is an artistic triumph. When I took a 
shot at the grilled tenderloin of pork with 
cognac and green peppercorn sauce, it tast- 
ed just fine, but it looked on the plate more 
like a Jackson Pollock than a Michael 
McCarty. I just couldn’t get the little slices 
of pork to form the perfect crescent that was 
pictured. Still, this book is a perfect distilla- 
tion of the best of new American culinary 
inventiveness, in which old favorites get a 
new twist from the clever combination of 
other flavors. Good old soft-shell crab, for 
instance, gets dressed up nicely in a simple 
deglazing sauce made with lime juice and 
grated ginger, which breaks up the usual 
overly buttery taste of this summer treat. 


or sheer usefulness, the best book on 
F::: market must be La Varenne Pra- 
tique by Anne Willan (Crown; $60), 
the Briton who in 1975 founded the famous 
Paris cooking school La Varenne. This is a 
how-to book more than a book of recipes, 











although Willan has scattered many simple 
recipes throughout the technical sections of 
her well-illustrated manual. In one of the 
most instructive sections, double-page illus- 
trations show the kinds of meat cuts typical- 
ly available both in the U.S. and France. I 
have often wondered just how to butterfly a 
leg of lamb when, at the last moment, I have 
had to settle for the whole leg. Eight quick 


LAVARENNE 


PRATIQUE 
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steps, each with its own picture, show how 
to debone the thing, and then it’s an easy, 
two-step process to lay open the fillet so that 
it’s ready for the grill. For the more adven- 
turous, the book teaches the construction of 
a crown roast of lamb, which is fashioned 
from two racks of lamb, bent round and 
tied. A simple roasting recipe features the 
typical lamb seasonings of garlic and rose- 
mary, accompanied by an elegant rice pilaf 
served from inside the crown roast. 

Just about every technique the home 
chef could need or aspire to need is con- 
tained in this pricey volume. It never oc- 
curred to me to make chocolate truffles at 
home, but the process looks easy in Willan’s 
book. You whip up a genache by pouring a 
boiled combination of butter and cream 
over chopped chocolate. Chill that and then 
roll into little balls and chill some more. 
Melt some more chocolate, dip the genache 
balls in the warm chocolate and roll them in 
powdered cocoa. 

At the same time that American cook- 
ery has become more inventive, there is a 
resurgence of interest in both purely ethnic 
cuisines and down-home, regional foods. 
The best in this category are a pair of over- 
illustrated but authentic books on country 
cooking from France and Italy. Recipes from 
a French Herb Garden by Geraldene Holt 
(Simon & Schuster; $24.95) is as helpful 
with its gardening instructions as with its 
recipes. If my lavender ever blooms, I’m go- 
ing to try the ice cream with fresh lavender 
flowers and muscat. The companion book, 
Recipes from an Italian Farmhouse by Va- 
lentina Harris (Simon & Schuster; $24.95), 
is equally beautiful but can be a bit too au- 











thentic. I thought the sausage-meat-risotto 
recipe sounded good right down to the one- 
half cup of fresh pig’s blood, at room tem- 
perature (optional, of course). 

The casual cook will be intrigued by The 
Foods of Vietnam (Stewart, Tabori & 
Chang; $35), especially now that good Viet- 
namese restaurants have spread across the 
country. But Nicole Routhier’s handsome 
book presents a difficulty with ingredients, 
which are hard to come by except in coastal 
urban areas. 

A converse problem emerges in Hot 
Links and Country Flavors by Bruce Aidells 
and Denis Kelly (Knopf; $19.95). Good 
fresh sausages are available in such variety 
and quality all over the U.S. that the let’s- 
eat-soon crowd will wonder why they 
should spend all day stuffing Sausages 
when they can simply buy them. But for the 
real sausage aficionado, this is the book. 

Louisiana has not been slighted in re- 
cent cookbook publishing, but Paul Pru- 
dhomme’s blackened everything has over- 
shadowed the basics such as red beans and 
rice and pralines. Justin Wilson, who has a 
Cajun-cooking show on pss, has remedied 
that with his humorous tome, Homegrown 
Louisiana Cookin’ (Macmillan; $19.95). 
Biscuits, Spoonbread, and Sweet Potato Pie 
by Bill Neal (Knopf; $19.95) serves the 
same purpose for Southern baking. It is 
comprehensive and sparingly illustrated. 

There is not a wide audience for what is 
usually called Pennsylvania Dutch food, 
which is actually a kind of Americanized 
German cuisine I remember from child- 
hood as featuring at least three starches 





Authenticity for the ethnic resurgence 


with every overcooked piece of meat. But 
in Cooking from Quilt Country by Marcia 
Adams (Potter; $24.95), this excessively 
hearty cuisine gets lightened up. The reci- 
pes from Amish and Mennonite families in 
Indiana are less daunting to the cholesterol 
conscious. But how can there be an Amish 
cookbook without shoofly pie, that gooey 
concoction of molasses and brown sugar? 
And I still have never found a good recipe 
for the peach tart that Grandma Fultz used 
to make in late summer. s 
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The week of 
August 19, 1990 





K mart. 
One of the 
first things 
you learn 
about back- 
to-school. 
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Clalrol® Hairsetter in compact 

eS peo he Includes y bags in 
‘ sizes with high-energy 

Gillette lasting curl. Model C- o10-20R. Pg. 97 
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Clairol® Ultress® Hair Color with 

Ne Designed for perfection 
in color. Assorted shades 
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On sale Aug; 19-Aug: 25, 1990, at all 
USA. Kman stores 
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The quality you need, 
the price you want, 
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Wherever you go, 
school and K mart 
go together. 
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Pom-pom girls Lauren and 
Andrea Miller of Dallas, Texas, 
are all excited about going back 
to school in their new clothes 
from the Plano K mart. 
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August 5-September 8 


Kids! The right answer on this 
test could get you an “A’! A trip 
to spring training camp in Palm 
Beach; Florida. A home-study 
center. A new wardrobe. A bunch 
of other neat stuff. Come into a 
nearby K mart for details and 
enter the Sports Challenge 
Sweepstakes. Sponsored by 
Sports Illustrated For Kids 


magazine and.K mart. 
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Interrupting her career to 
work on her Ph.D. taught 
Barbara Sulanowski of 

Madison, Wisconsin, 
how to save. She applies 


bg her knowledge at the 
Washington Ave. K mart. 


Leggs Pantyhose: Sheer Energy to 
make legs look and feel great all day; 
Sheer Elegance and Silken Mist 

with the look and feel of silk. All in 
Regular or Control Top. ..2/5.00 
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Wahi Groomsman Trimmer for beard 
and mustache with 5-position 

trimming guide, upright.storage base, 
accessories. Rechargeable. 24.88 















Spartus Alarm Clocks: 

Metro Travel Quartz Model 1745-C2K 
POR ten 5 a 22a a 5.00 
Euro-Style Model 1158-61 or Hi-Tech 
Digital Mode! 1150-61... . 10.00 







Fruit of the Loom 3-pack underwear 
for boys, 100% cotton in sizes 4-16. 
Briefs... .. Petey ¥ 
Crew-Neck T-Shirts ....... 3.50 
4.00 mtr's rebate on purchase of any 

3 packages. See store for details 






















On sale Aug. 19-Aug. 25, 1990, at all 
USA. Kmart stores 
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The Sdutong Place 


The quality you need, 
the price you want. 
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All over the he. 
country, it’s the et, 
same old story. 
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Joshua Reeves, age 8, of Char- 
lotte. North Carolina doesnit 
know what they teach, in the 


4th grade. But with the supplies 
his parents got for him from 
the local K mart store, he says 
he’s ready for anything, 
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From now to September 8, 

K mart and Gifts In Kind 
America, a national charity 
created by United Way of 
America, will be collecting 
school supplies for disadvantaged 
children across America. Look 
for a drop box at your local 

K mart store. Teach them that 
we care. 
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Back-to-school time is a great 
time to prepare identification 
cards for kids. Recently, at the 
K mart on East Michigan Avenue, 
Jackson, Michigan,“over 200 
children were fingerprinted to 
help stamp out kidnapping. 
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GoldStar Microwave with turntable. 
auto defrost and soft-touch Key pad. 
650 watts, .8 cubic ft sn 36 ie 


Available at most stores 


Water Pik® Personal Dental System. 
Jet action removes plaq 
bacteria kes 29.99 


Presto Salad Shooter™ Stices or 
Shreds vegetables, fruit, cheese and 
more for easy salad wea y! . 


Presto Jumbo Fry Pan with heavy 
Cast-aluminum base and ultra-high 
dome cover, Submersible. .34.94 


Elmer’s® School Glue by Borden. 
Non-toxic formula for children's use. 
Bonds quickly and washes out with 
Soap and water. 8 oz 


On sale 19-Aug. 25, 1990, at alt 
USA. Kma stores. 


The quality you need, 
the:price you want. 
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| ican soldier and the Vietnamese girl 
| he left behind. 


| some sympathy and publicity. 


gon.”’ Gone, for the moment, 
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Will Broadway Miss Saigon? 





A seething dispute puts a blockbuster musical on hold as 
each of the combatants cuts off his nose to spite his race 





ByRICHARDCORLISS _ 
esse Helms must be in pig paradise. Last 


J year the Senator from North Carolina 
huffed and tut-tutted about State-supported 
pornography until a cowed Congress man- 


| dated that artists sign a purity oath before 


receiving federal funds. Now he gets 
to watch the sorry spectacle of a few 
theater people conspiring to prevent 
an actor from plying his craft. With 
all the best intentions, they are doing 
Helms’ proscriptive work for him 
and proving that you don’t have to 
be a philistine to get the censor’s 
itch; in the process they threaten to 
deprive many actors of good jobs 
and the American public of seeing 
the world’s hottest show. 

The trouble began when British 
producer Cameron Mackintosh an- 
nounced that Jonathan Pryce would 
reprise his starring role in the 
Broadway edition of Miss Saigon, 
the London blockbuster musical 
that sets the Madama Butterfly story 
in the Vietnam War. Pryce had won 
an Olivier Award as the French- 
Vietnamese pimp who helps effect a 
poignant reunion between an Amer- 


But the casting of an English ac- 
tor in a Eurasian part affronted some 
Asian Americans, including play- 
wright David Henry Hwang (M. But- 





| that would have employed 29 Asian and 
Asian-American actors. Frozen, for the 
nonce, was the record $25 million the show 
had banked in advance ticket sales. Like 
the event it put to music, Miss Saigon 
was becoming a no-win war with a high 
body count. And each combatant was 





Brit nixes Yanks’ bricks: producer Mackintosh 








terfly). Lastweek the board of Actors’ 
Equity—a union representing 40,000 
U.S. performers and maintaining a recipro- 
cal arrangement with its British counter- 
part—refused to grant Pryce permission to 
appear on Broadway because he is not Asian. 
So far, so predictable: Mackintosh was ex- 
pected to take the matter to arbitration and 
win his case, while the protesters reaped 


But the producer wouldn't 
play along. Angrily, Mackin- 
tosh declared that Equity had 
created “a poisonous atmo- 
sphere in which creativity and 
artistic freedom cannot func- 
tion or survive.” He then dealt 
the coup de grace: “If Equity 
is unwilling to take steps to 
ensure that reason and fair- 
ness prevail, then I have no 
choice but to cancel Miss Sai- 


were the other Saigon roles 





Is Pryce right? 


Hemmed in by a Caucasian chalk circle. 


| ready to cut off his nose to spite his race. 
The issue, tinged with prejudice and arti- 

fice, is as old as theater. In Shakespeare’s 
day, Othello was acted by whites—and Olivi- 
er played the Moor in blackface in the 1960s. 
In old Hollywood, where nonwhites were 
nonstars, Caucasians often played Oriental 
roles. Marlon Brando kow- 
towed through The Teahouse of 
the August Moon; John Wayne 
did a Genghis Khan job on The 
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& played Charlie Chan. As recent- 
ly as 1984, Linda Hunt won an 
Oscar playing a half-Chinese 
man in The Year of Living 
Dangerously. 

The point, then as now, was 
that stage and screen are places 
of sublime pretense where audi- 
ences can make believe that any 
actor is perfect for any role. A 





Conqueror; no Chinese ever | 
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| series in New York City’s Central Park). 
| Some call it inspired casting. Others, like 


se Law — 


woman can play Hamlet (Sarah Bernhardt); 
a black man can play Shakespeare (Morgan 
Freeman as Petruchio, Denzel Washington 
as Richard Il in Joseph Papp’s Shakespeare 


producer Dominick Balletta of the Pan 
Asian Repertory Theater, call it affirmative 
action. “Nontraditional casting was meant to 
create opportunities for actors of color,” he 
says, “not to take jobs away from them.” 
Yet that is just what will happen if 
Mackintosh keeps his word. But greed—or 
even common sense—will surely rescue this 
farce. “There’s so much money involved,” 
says producer Papp, “that I can hardly be- 
lieve it won’t be done here in some way.” 
Already Equity and Mackintosh are making 
murmurs toward compromise. Miss Saigon 
is scheduled to open April 11. Before then, 
the warring sides will probably find a way to 
make nice, make a buck and save 


face, —Reported by Janice C. Simpson/New York 














Flip-Flop 





| The A.B.A. drops pro-choice 


Cc onventions of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation are usually about as exciting 
as, well, a gathering of lawyers. Not this 
time. Last week the A.B.A.’s House of Del- 
egates voted 200 to 188 to rescind the orga- 
nization’s pro-choice position. The group, 
which had adopted the pro-choice stance 
only last February, passed a resolution 
Stating that the issue is “extremely divi- 
sive” and that the A.B.A. would take no of- 
ficial stand on it. 

The A.B.A. had decided to reconsider 
after 1,500 of its 360,000 members quit in 
protest; costing the organization $300,000 
in dues. The vote was a victory for pro-life 
forces, who had waged a $50,000 cam- 
paign, with the help of the Roman Catholic | 
Archdiocese of Chicago. U.S. Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh also pitched in, 
warning the group that the A.B.A.’s role as 
an evaluator of federal judges could be 
compromised by the pro-choice stance. 

Critics of the about-face pointed out 
that the A.B.A. often takes positions on 
controversial constitutional questions, in- 
cluding flag burning, the right to die and 
gay rights. “It is an absolute sham to think 
that neutrality can ever be attained again,” 
said Estelle Rogers, who spearheaded the 
movement to save the pro-choice resolu- | 
tion. “This gives comfort to people who 
want to criminalize abortion.” The only 
thing the two sides seemed to agree upon is 
that the schism will result in continued— 
and acrimonious—debate. 2 
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When she thought NBC wanted her 
out, JANE PAULEY prepared to go 
quietly, but the public uproar provided 
revenge she is too ladylike to savor 





By RICHARD ZOGLIN 
T he morning after the second episode of her new se- 





ries, Real Life with Jane Pauley, TV’s newest prime- 

time star sits in her office, heating a cup of coffee in 
her microwave oven and fielding compliments from col- 
leagues. One of them, NBC News president Michael Gartner, 
is in the hall outside her door. “What'd you think?” Jane 
calls out. “Liked it,” says Gartner, a squarish, soft-spoken 
executive badly in need of some peace and quiet. Pauley 
senses there might be more on his mind: “You talking about 
anything .. .?” Gartner saunters toward her and offers one 
Suggestion for the show in a conspiratorial half whisper: 
“More Jane.” 


More Jane? Sounds impossible. No one in TV has been | 


harder to avoid, either on the tube or in the press, over the 
past few months than Jane Pauley. For 13 years, she was the 
perky, professional, largely taken-for-granted co-anchor of 
NBC’s morning show Today. When turmoil in the person of a 
blond, eager-to-please interloper, Deborah Norville, 32, en- 
gulfed the show last fall, Pauley bowed out—and suddenly 
found herself the most in-demand news personality in Amer- 
ica. She got her own prime-time show, which has drawn good 
ratings this summer and is almost certain to return on a 
weekly basis in January. She was anointed No. 1 substitute 
for Tom Brokaw on the Nac Nightly News—and then had to 
fend off rumors she would be made permanent co-anchor. 
(The job wasn’t offered, nor does she want it.) She has, 
moreover, won the applause of millions for her artful balane- 
ing of family and career: this is a woman who quit one of the 
highest-profile jobs in TV so that she could be home morn- 
ings when her kids went off to kindergarten. 

It is these familial, regular-Jane instincts that have made 
Pauley shine brightest in a galaxy of female TV news super- 
stars. Diane Sawyer has the beauty and brains but neither 
the warmth nor a program that shows her off to much advan- 
tage. Connie Chung’s recent announcement that she is tak- 


ing time off to get pregnant seemed a bizarre blurring of the | 


line between public and private selves, just the sort of thing 
Pauley has so gracefully avoided. 
Her co-workers praise Pauley as generous, without pre- 





| tension, easy to work with—in short, a nice human being. “I 


think she is the most civil and least neurotic person I’ve ever 
met in television,” says David Browning, who was hired from 
cBs to produce her new show. “What I always admired 
about her,” says Brokaw, “was that she was absolutely deter- 
mined not to be seduced by bright lights, big city.” Cynthia 
Samuels, a former Today producer who now runs Channel 
One, the schoolroom newscast, enthuses, “She is emblemat- 
ic of the best of this generation.” 

Indeed, Pauley’s TV career has served as a mirror for the 
evolving self-image of the baby-boom generation. Plucked 
from local TV to co-anchor the Today show in 1976, when 
she was just 25, Pauley at first was the precocious over- 
achiever. With the arrival of a family (twins, a boy and girl, 
were born in 1983; another son came in 1986), she became 
that icon of thirtysomething maturity, the Woman with Her 
Priorities Straight. Then, during the Norville affair, she act- 
ed out a secret nightmare for a generation approaching mid- 
life: the fear of being supplanted by someone younger, of be- 
ing put out to pasture by a cold, bottom-line bureaucracy, 
And she emerged victorious. No wonder Pauley has been 
canonized, and Norville can’t shake her image as the town 


| vixen; whatever their TV skills, their symbolic roles are fixed, 


Fittingly, Pauley’s new series is another reflection of 
baby-boomer concerns: stories on such topics as parents who 
don’t have enough time for their kids and the trauma of turn- 
ing 40, These are Pauley’s concerns as well. In a round-table 
discussion of the 40-year milestone, Jane (who turns 40 on 
Oct. 31) noted she became aware of growing older “when I 
started listening to old Beach Boys records and felt like I was 
grieving for someone who had died.” 

America’s late-blooming adulation for Jane Pauley has its 
ironic side, For years, she seemed the epitome of a TV news- 
woman who knew her place. On Today, she always played a 
second-fiddle role: first to Brokaw, then to Bryant Gumbel. 
Even to the end, Gumbel was listed as the show’s anchor: 
Pauley was merely co-anchor. Some women at NBC News 
were distressed that Pauley did not fight harder for equal sta- 
tus. She was, for example, absent from some of the program's 
newsmaking trips, like its visit to the Soviet Union in 1984. 
Says one female staffer: “She was not a wavemaker.” 

Pauley says she did complain to management when 
Gumbel was given the pre-eminent role on Today in 1982. 
But she admits to being a “conflict avoider” and to putting 
her family ahead of her work. “Once I brought babies home 
from the hospital, I didn’t feel comfortable marching into 
the boss’s office and pounding my fists on his desk, saying, 
‘Hey, send me.’ But I never turned down a trip. The differ- 
ence was I wasn’t lobbying. I felt I had obligations toa family. 


| The irony is that I think that’s why people admire me, to the 


degree that they do. Not that I've been glamorous and globe- 
trotting and interviewed the mighty and powerful. I’m al- 
most celebrated for the career I didn’t choose.” 

In conversation, Pauley is simultaneously bubbly and se- 
rene. She talks in crisp, carefully crafted sentences sprinkled 
with oddly legalistic phrases (“Absent such and such .. .” is 
one of her favorite constructions) and punctuated with self- 
deprecating humor and girlish giggles. She gives wholesome- 
ness a good name. Pauley is close to her parents and her old- 
er sister, whom she took along on several Today trips. She 
and her husband, Doonesbury cartoonist Garry Trudeau, live 
on Manhattan's Upper West Side but avoid the New York 


| social scene. She cooks, but not well (“Our family standards 
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aren’t that high”); goes out to a movie on occasion; rarely 
watches TV for pleasure. 

Pauley keeps a tight lid on details of her family life, 
partly for security reasons, partly because of a determina- 
tion to shield her children from the public spotlight. But 
there is another, more philosophical consideration. “To 
the degree that your family becomes part of your image,” 
she says, “it becomes less real. Someone once referred to 
my family as ‘authentic.’ One of the reasons it’s authentic is 
that there’s no confusion between the Trudeaus and the 
Cosby kids. I am very sensitive to the fact that there’s a cer- 
tain imagemaking attendant to my career. I don’t want my 
family to become part of my public persona. It is real.” 

Pauley’s early life was as real as it gets. She grew up in 
Indianapolis, the daughter of a milk salesman who traveled 
half the time (though, she says, “I mostly remember him 
being home”). In high school Jane was a six-time loser for 
homecoming queen but a whiz at extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Her toughest rival in statewide competitions was an- 
other future TV star: actress Shelley Long. 

At Indiana University, Pauley majored in political sci- 
ence and participated in a decorous student walkout dur- 
ing Founder's Day ceremonies, in pro- 
test against a proposed tuition increase. 
She remembers the incident chiefly for 
the distress it caused her staunch Re- 
publican parents: “It was a very low mo- 
ment for my father.”” Nor were her par- 
ents thrilled when, after graduating 
from college a semester early, she went 
to work for John Lindsay's 1972 cam- 
paign for the Democratic presidential 
nomination, then for the state Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. “Mom was 
mad at me all summer,” she says. “My 
father was at least pleased that I was 
gainfully employed.” 

By Election Day Pauley had her first 
TV job: as a reporter at WISH-TV, the 
Indianapolis cBs affiliate. She special- 
ized in farm stories, anchored a Saturday-night newscast, 
and found herself the butt of jokes by a local radio person- 
ality named David Letterman. After three years at the sta- 
tion, she caught the eye of executives at Chicago’s WMAQ- 
Tv, who were looking for someone to co-anchor the 
evening news. A few days after her audition, Pauley got a 
call from the station’s news director, offering her the job 
and a salary more than triple what she was making. Recalls 
Pauley: “He said, ‘By the way, what are you making now?’ I 
told him. There was silence at the end of the phone. Then 
he said, ‘Don’t ever tell anybody that.’ ” 

Her year in Chicago was not easy. The critics were nasty 
(one said she had “the IQ of a cantaloupe”) and fellow re- 
porters skeptical. “I was all too fair game,” she says. “I was 
the first woman to anchor an evening newscast, and I was 
practically a college coed.” A former staff member at 
WMAQ remembers, “She didn’t know the first thing about 
reporting. But her on-camera presence was incredible.” 

Ratings were low, and her days at the station seemed 
numbered when NBC asked her to audition for the job of 
Barbara Walters’ successor on the Today show. The candi- 
dates constituted a virtual Who’s Who of women in broad- 
casting, including Cassie Mackin, Linda Ellerbee and Betty 
Rollin. “I assumed I was there as a courtesy,” says Pauley. 











Improbably, she won the job. “I was very impressed with 
her poise,” says former NBC News president Richard Wald, 
now at ABC. “Jane looks like somebody you would meet in 
your neighborhood but who is just a little smarter and more 
articulate, so that you look up to her.” 

In her early years at Today, Pauley was the one who did 
most of the looking up. “Everything that came out of my 
mouth was run through the Tom Brokaw filter before I said 
it,” she says. “I was so in awe of him that there was very lit- 
tle spontaneity in me.” She gradually gained confidence 
and skill, but not job security. “It seemed about every six 
months I would read in the newspaper about someone be- 
ing groomed for my job,” she says. “And” —the self-depre- 
cating laugh—“‘it rang pretty true to me.” 

Steve Friedman, the former executive producer of To- 
day who now runs the NBC Nightly News, claims the turning 
point for Pauley came after her first pregnancy leave. “Af- 
ter the babies, the megastar was born,” he says. “Before 
that she used to go in and out in terms of attention and 
work. But she came back focused, confident, directed. It 
was a different Jane.” She specialized in handling delicate 
interviews (grieving parents, wives of hostages) but also 
carried her weight in breaking news sto- 
ries like the invasion of Grenada. 

Pauley admits that she was taken 
aback when Norville was brought in last 
September to replace newscaster John 
Palmer, Jane’s close friend, and given a 
prominent on-air role. Stories about 
“the other woman” threatening to take 
Pauley’s job soon became a deluge. “I 
was repeatedly told, ‘Jane, you’re read- 
ing the newspapers too much.’ My reac- 
tion to that was ‘I’m not reading the 
newspapers, I’m watching TV!’ I felt 
that signals were being sent.” Whether 
NBC was trying to ease Pauley out or 
not, she decided the time had come to 
take a break—not just from Today but 
from all TV—and sought to negotiate 
an end to her contract. “I realized that I probably would 
not come back in broadcasting at the level I left it. But 
somehow that felt O.K.” NBc, of course, didn’t let that 
happen. 

Her post-mortems on the Today affair are mostly chari- 
table. On the show’s precipitous ratings: “I don’t think it was 
just me. It was a succession of events,” notably the much 
publicized memo in which Gumbel criticized nearly every- 
thing about the show except Pauley. Of Gumbel, she speaks 
fondly: “Bryant is vastly more complicated than I am. I just 
found him endlessly fascinating to watch.” On Norville: “I 
don’t think any of us saw [the transition] being as damaging 
to Deborah as it ultimately was. But I think she’ll be fine. 
Americans can be generous. I think that public opinion will 
say, “This woman has suffered enough.’ ” 

Watching the Today show now, Pauley feels no twinges 
of regret. “I can enjoy it and have no sense that that’s my 
chair.” It helps, of course, to have your own prime-time 
show, a nation’s adulation and a schedule that for the first 
time in 13 years doesn’t require you to get up at 3:30 a.m. 
“I'm no longer working against the flow of a normal work- 
day rhythm in the city,” she says with a glow. “I haven't set 
an alarm clock but once in seven months. I wake up be- 
cause there’s sun streaming through my windows.” s 
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We now import more than 
45 percent of all the oil we use, and 
that percentage continues to grow. 
This excessive dependence on 
foreign oil could poison America’s 


economy and our national security 


if our supply is disrupted. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, to 
generate our electricity, the less 
we have to depend on uncertain 
foreign oil supplies. 


THE KISS OF DEATH? 


America’s 112 nuclear electric 
plants already have cut foreign oil 
dependence by 4 billion barrels 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us $115 billion in foreign 
oil payments. 

But 112 nuclear plants will 
not be enough to meet our rapidly 
growing demand for electricity. 
We need more plants. 

Importing so much oil is a dan- 
ger America must avoid. We need 


to rely more on energy sources we 
can count on, like nuclear energy. 
For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 
for Energy 
Awareness, 
P.O. Box 66080, 
Dept. SKOI, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 








U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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GUARANTEED MAINTENANCE. 
GUARANTEED PARTS. 
GUARANTEED TONER SUPPLY. 
GUARANTEED PROTECTION. 
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Now that’s what we call Performance Guarantee: 





3%, The best copiers money can buy now come with the 
i )) best protection money Can buy. The Performance 
“ame Guarantee™ program. With it, everything but the 
Paper is covered, from comprehensive maintenance to your 
toner supply. It's your Canon dealer's written assurance that 
your copier will give you total performance 


Whether you choose the versatile NP2020, the conven 
lent NP 1520 or the compact NP 1020 copier, the Performance 
Guarantee™ program, offered by your participating Canon 
dealer, will give you more copies with more confidence 

For more information call 1-800-OK-CANON or write 
Canon US.A,, Inc., P.O. Box 3900, Peoria, Illinois 61614 
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By EMILY MITCHELL 


Up In Smoke 15 


Hollywood could give any- 
one a big head, but this is 
ridiculous. It's good to 
know that MICHAEL J. 
FOX's image towering 
above Manhattan’s Times 
Square last week is just a 
prop. The 55-ft.-high bill- 
board was there for The 
Hard Way, a film he was 
shooting about a spoiled 
star toughened up in the 
Big Apple. Nonsmoker 
Fox—he kicked the habit 
last year— wasn't bothered 
So much by the giant ciga- 
rette as by the fact that 
“millions of people can 
look up my nostrils.” Tell it 
to the Surgeon General. 





Gal Pals 


One, two, three lemons. It’s a 
winning combination at casi- 
nos and could hit the jackpot 
on movie screens as well. In a 
film due this month titled The 
Lemon Sisters, Diane Keaton, 
Kathryn Grody and CarolKane 
play a trio of old pals who 
grew up along Atlantic City’s 
boardwalk. “When you're 
around certain people,” says 
Kane, “you feel you're so 
much more than you were be- 
fore. That’s how they feel 
about each other.” The ac 





om 
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All Smiles 





tresses were hardly miscast The women still smile 
they’ve been best buddies for brightly—in evening gown 
15 years. or swimsuit—but some- 


Baby, Look at Us Now 


They sure know how to mug for the camera, but 
DAN AYKROYD and his actress-wife DONNA 
DIXON weren't trying to please only the 
photographer when they posed for 
Revion's fall campaign. Off to the 
side was their eight-month-old 
daughter Danielle, who's not yet 
a model child. “She wasn’t hap- 
py until Daddy picked her up 
and rocked her too,” says 
Dixon. Meantime, Ayk- 
royd, who built a career 
parodying commer- 

cials on Saturday Night 

Live, seems to have 

gained new respect for 

advertising. Remember 
Bass-o-matic? 





Reported by K; athryn Jackson Fallon 





MARNING BADGUYS 


thing’s been missing from 
the Miss America pageant 
since 1980. That’s when Bert 
Parks, 75, was fired as mas- 
ter of ceremonies and singer 
of There She Is, the ode to 
the new Miss A. as she takes 
a tearful promenade down 
the runway. This year pag- 
cant officials plan to bring 
Bert back for the festivities. 
“It's wonderful and very 
gratifying,” says Parks, who 
has performed the song at 
least 100 times. His most re- 
cent rendition is in the mov- 
i¢ The Freshman, where he 
dons a sombrero and sere- 
nades a Komodo dragon. 














| Royal Signal 


Where Queen Elizabeth I 
goes, so goes her pocketbook. 
Surely Britain’s monarch 
doesn’t need one for spare 
change or credit cards. An ad- 
dress book perhaps? Or pho- 
tos of the family? For anyone 
curious about the sovereign’s 
ubiquitous purse, Raymond 
Fullager thinks he has the an- 





swer. Fullager, who writes 
and lectures about the royals, 
claims that Her Majesty uses 
it to send signals—some 20 of 
them—to her staff. When she 
moves it from her right arm to 
the left, for example, it indi- 
cates that she’s bored stiff and 
wants to be rescued. Read my 
handbag. 
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Essay 


Michael Kinsley 


You Must Be Very Busy 


t wasn’t enough, was it? Millions of Americans are coming 

to the end of their annual summer vacations. You've en- 
joyed a couple of wecks off from work—maybe three if you're 
very lucky. You're right to want more. The American chintzi- 
ness about vacations is absurd. 

In Washington, at least, the easiest way to flatter someone 
is to say, “You must be very busy.” (And the most disconcert- 
ing answer is, “No, not really.”’) It is today’s ritualistic form of 
obeisance. It means, “You must be very important.” We've 
come a long way in the century since Thorstein Veblen wrote 
about “conspicuous” or even “honorific lei- 
sure” as a way of displaying social status. 
“Gosh, you must have nothing at all to do all 
day,” would not be considered a compliment. 

The equation of busy-ness with impor- 
tance may help to explain Americans’ queasi- 
ness about vacations. The Washington Post 
reports that two days before Iraq invaded Ku- 
wail, when troops were already massed on the 
border, someone tried to reach the head of 
Kuwait’s civil defense, only to be told he was 
on vacation for the next three weeks. Go 
ahead and laugh. But is that any more absurd 
than Dan Rather, who was on vacation in 
France, spending the day of the invasion des- 
perately scouring the Middle East for a place 
to broadcast from and ultimately settling for 
London—rather than permitting a war to oc- 
cur while he was off-duty? 

Last year worked for a spell at the Econo- 
mist in London. The attitude there was a reve- 
lation. They take pride in their work, and can 
be as self-important about it as any group of 
American journalists. But they also take five 
wecks of vacation every year, plus nearly a 
week at Easter and nearly two wecks at 
Christmas when the office is shut, plus the 
usual holidays. And it would take more than a 
mere war somewhere to get an Economist edi- 
tor to cancel his or her summer “hol.” 

American vacations compare poorly with 
those of most other advanced countries. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
average American full-time worker puts in a 
40-hour week, gets 11 official holidays and 12 
days—slightly more than two weeks—of paid 
vacation. That's typically after five years on 
the job. Among major industrial countries, only the U.S. doles 
out vacation time primarily as a reward for seniority rather 
than as a basic job benefit. 

The British on average work 39 hours a week, get cight 
paid holidays and enjoy 25 days—five weeks —of paid vacation 
a year. The French by /aw work a standard week of 39 hours, 
have eight holidays and get 25.5 days of annual vacation. The 
Germans—the Germans! —work a 38-hour week, get 10 holi- 
days and have 30 days, six weeks, of paid vacation. 

Yes, yes, you say. But what about Japan? As they reluc- 
tantly phase out Saturday work, the Japanese are down to an 
average of 42 hours a week. They are entitled to an average of 
16 days of paid vacation, but characteristically use only nine of 
them, though the government is urging them to use more. 







However, the Japanese get another 20 days off a year that are 
labeled holidays, only 11 of which are national celebrations. 
The others are, in effect, vacation days bunched at high sum- 
mer and year’s end. In short, although many Japanese still 
work on Saturday, the typical Japanese worker gets more ac- 
tual vacation time than the typical American. While the Japa- 
nese move toward more days off, the U.S. is moving toward 
fewer. The BLS finds, unsurprisingly, that vacation policies 
tend to be more generous in unionized companies and in man- 
ufacturing, both of which are declining. 

As they become more affluent, individuals 
= and societies face the same choice. They can 
3 enjoy the increased value of their labor in the 
2 form of more goods and services, or they can 
enjoy it in the form of less work. It is humbling, 
for an American, to note that the war-wrecked 
societies of Europe and Japan have made 
their remarkable comeback while devoting an 
ever greater share of their productivity to 
“buying” themselves time off. The standard- 
of-living statistics, which still usually show the 
U.S. ahead, do not include the value of an ex- 
tra two or three weeks of leisure every year. 

Of course the notion of a trade-off be- 
tween productivity and Icisure assumes that if 
people work 50 weeks a year, their output is 
greater than if they work 46 or 47. For the 
prototypical assembly-line job, that might be 
true. But fewer and fewer jobs are like that. 
For most “brainworker” jobs, there isn't such 
a clear relation between time put in and what 
comes out. (Any writer can tell you that.) At 
some point, the relationship reverses itself. 
That old businessman’s saw, “I can do a year’s 
work in 11 months but not in 12,” contains a 
lot of truth. But who admits, these days, to tak- 
ing a month off? 

At the upper reaches of the American 
economy, where official vacation time is more 
generous anyway, there is a lot of “work” that 
would look like vacations to most people: en- 
tertaining clients at golf tournaments, boards 
of directors meetings at luxury hotels, conven- 
tions in Hawaii, conferences of the Trilateral 
Commission, and so on. Dispensing with a 
couple of weeks’ worth of these frivolities 
would do the American economy no harm. 

Time off is not always a function of affluence. Sometimes 
it takes the unwanted form of unemployment. If we are head- 
ing into a recession, it would be more sensible as well as more 
compassionate for employees to share the reduced available 
work and increased available leisure, rather than imposing 
more leisure than anyone wants on an unfortunate few. 

One of the most admirable things about Ronald Reagan as 
President was his freedom from time snobbery. There was a 
man who didn’t worry that his importance was measured by 
the number of hours or days he spent at his desk. George Bush 
seems to have inherited the same healthy attitude. (He does 
suffer from a related preppy affectation of taking leisure activ- 
ities such as games and sports terribly seriously.) Let the na- 
tion learn from its leaders. 2 
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system. Power windows. 
Power mirrors. A new 
premium sound system. A 
5-speed manual overdrive 
transmission, 

And something else. 

That last-day-of-school 
feeling of exhilaration 
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